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THE GREAT DAY OF JUDGMENT 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY 


G 


HE New Testament writers as a rule anticipated with solemn confidence the approach 

of a great Day of Judgment, in this life or another, when the iniquities of the world 

should meet their retribution, and sentence should be passed upon human conduct by a 
just God. “The Judgment of the Great Day” seemed imminent. There was “a certain 
fearful looking-for of judgment.” It was to be “a day of revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God.” These prophecies of human destiny have seemed to modern readers remote 
and unverified, but they take on a new significance as we face the tremendous issues of the 
present hour. The world is awaiting the judgment of a Great Day, and waits for it with a 
certain fearful looking-for of judgment. As the German militarists before the war 
pledged each other to the Day of World Dominion, so—as the last phase of the conflict 
approaches—the Allied peoples look for the Day of Judgment on that wild and wicked 
dream. Never in human history did the future of the world so much depend on the delib- 
erations and decisions of a day or an hour. Never were the sins of ambition, faithless- 
ness, and cruelty confronted by so immediate a retribution. It may be that before these 
words are in print the “fearful looking-for of judgment” may be succeeded by the coming 
of ‘“‘a day of the righteous Judgment of God.” 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this great day of judgment will judge the 
judges not less than the judged. The verdict of a judge is not less a disclosure of his own 
equity than of the criminal’s guilt. Severe a judge may be in his sentence of the guilty 
to the penalty of the law, but the judge who permits passion, prejudice, or self-interest to 
stain his ermine is himself a criminal. It is before a similar day of self-judgment that the 
judging nations, and especially the nation which is most detached from the tragedy of the 
time, now stand. With what judgment they judge they must be judged, by history and by 
God. Rigorous they must be in exacting just penalties for hideous sins, but it must be 
not as passionate prosecutors but as dispassionate judges. No nation ever offered itself 
for a great cause with cleaner hands or in a loftier mood than ours. We have asked for 
nothing but a safer and a saner world. But the crucial test of the American character is 
to be found not in the way we began the war but in the way we finish it. It is a question, not 
of terms but of temper. Is the spirit of unstinted service which summoned us to the great 
adventure to control the final decisions and desires? Can victory be lifted to the same 
height of idealism which inspired the free offering of blood and treasure? Having “car- 
ried on” without desire of gain, can we “carry through” without malevolence or revenge? 
Convicted the guilty must be, but without rancor; punished, but without bitterness; con- 
trolled, but by those who are self-controlled. The great Day of Judgment is the supreme 

test of the nation’s soul. 
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E, are closing up the World War. ‘The Allied 

War Council in Versailles has done its work 

in the autumn magic of those never-to-be- 

forgotten gardens. Now we shall see how 
Germany follows the example of Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Austria, in her attitude to the armistice. According to 
her behavior we shall have peace. It is not to be ex- 
pected that she will be so acquiescent as they. She has 
to come down lower; she has more to suffer, more to 
atone for. She knows she must pay a staggering price. 
Her humiliation as the broken leader of the earth’s in- 
comparable example of lust of dominion, of pillage, de- 
struction, and frightfulness, must be—fear not, it will be 
—adequate to the world’s ordered sense of inviolable 
right. The arrangements for the meeting are in the 
hands of Marshal Foch. We hear Mr. Bernstorff will be 
there. Accepting the historic fourteen principles of 
President Wilson, as the basis of peace, the Council in- 
sisted that the item on the freedom of the seas must be 
* more specifically set forth, and the item on the evacuation 
by the Germans of occupied territory must be supple- 
mented by clear exactions of full compensation for all 
loss to the civilians. ‘Thus in Versailles, where Germany 
once strode in overbearing victory, history has waited 
these fifty years for the performance of that ironic jus- 


tice which will have its day because the God of Right 
still rules. 


3 Rasen progress of events the past week has been so 
swift as to topple the imagination. The end of the 
arch enemy’s principal allies, Turkey and Austria, and 
the overwhelming defeats on the ever receding battle- 
front, were seized upon by the mind not so much as in 
themselves of great importance, but rather as sure pre- 
liminaries to the grand debacle. At the time of going to 
press we are still some little distance from the right place 
to say the war is over; it would show a disposition en- 
tirely too eager for us to sing our favorite doxology. 
But we are getting ready for the celebration. We ate 
all through with the cautious talk about being premature. 
With Wilhelm delivering his pitiful address to the people, 
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in which there is yet a trace of the old pomposity, the 
prologue to the greatest drama ever conceived by man- 
kind is done, and we are about to see the several acts to 
the curtain. Autocracy is dying. Long live the freedona 
of humanity! 


HE words of Wilhelm were little noted, we fear, 

because he doesn’t interest us nearly so much now. 
He is a cast-off hero of a repudiated era. He himself 
says in his letter to Maximilian of Baden intended for 
the populace, “A new order comes into force, which 
transfers the fundamental rights from the Kaiser’s per- 
son to the people.” What, then, remains for him? Here 
are his own words in answer: “Thus comes to a close a 
period which will stand in honor before the eyes of future 
generations.” The old blasphemies are out of this 
acknowledgment. God is not here the familiar Teuton 
overlord, coequal with a Hohenzollern. Wilhelm is done. 
Does he think the Almighty has played him false? Poor, 
stupid victim of his inbred egomania. Will he follow that 
long train of baggage which has gone to a chateau in 
Switzerland, or will he be less fortunate? We believe 
something will happen, sharp and melodramatic, before 
the whole business is done. 


OR one thing we shall stand, and having done all, 
stand. We shall advocate the policy of training our 
young men in every phase of the military, except the 
militaristic ; and we shall not leave our readers in a haze 
as to how far this training should go. Now that the 
necessities of warfare are drawing toward the close, 
whose horrendous entailments we have been attempting 
to deal with through all these hard months in a true and 
just way, in these religious columns, two voices are 
already heard—one firm and quiet, the other strident and 
bombastic—on the future policy of arms in this country. 
We want to repeat, we hate war and all that breeds the 
warring temper. Even our onetime national disciplines 
in killing are, in our judgment, obsolete in the heart of 
America. We find no young men who have fought, or 
even only trained to vanquish the adversary, eager to 
keep up the fighting spirit. But we still live in a world 
imperfect, and we must be fit when maniacs break loose. 
To that end we believe in such training as will normalize 
every youth in the land, first physically, so he can do 
things right with his hands and legs and body, taking his 
own part. We believe every youth should learn to do 
common duties and duties in common with his fellows, 
and count nothing menial, not even scavenging. We be- 
lieve in concentrating his training for a sufficient period 
with his co-citizens of every variety and attainment, so 
that he will not habitually affect a certain little circle of 
associates and narrow ideas, and become either the snob 
or the low-brow. We believe he should receive intensive 
and lasting discipline in solidarity, not in Americanism as 
we ordinarily mean it, but in humanity, thus developing 
his social nature and enlarging his proper individual traits 
and talents. All these things we believe, to the end of a 
life of service which really counts because it is equipped 
and eager to play the man and help mankind. The tech- 
nique of military training is the best thing we know to 
bring these desiderata; but every taint of the killing ob- 
jective must be cut out. There will be place, relatively 
small, for the professional soldier ; and let it be dismissed 
that the soldier is not revered in his necessary calling. 
He is full of honor. Only his calling, in the very nature 
of it, cannot become the dominant institution of our 
youth in general, or of our new world. 
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N old friend of the Register, who is deeply interested 

in the overflowing success of the United War Work 
Campaign, which begins November 11, expresses his joy 
that our Roman Catholic colleagues in this marvellous 
drive will have “an army of one million workers” out 
canvassing for funds. Our correspondent may also 
know that each of the teams, everywhere throughout the 
land, will be mixed. There will be no all-Jewish, or all- 
Catholic, or all-Protestant groups. What glory that, 
prompted by the one God, known under an infinite va- 
riety of. attributes, they all do the will of the God of 
love for his children, especially for his noble, unreck- 
oning, self-sacrificing sons of willing, yielding mothers. 
They suffer death, and wounds, and hardship, as good 
soldiers! On this score we were profoundly moved by 
the brief and masterly citation by John R. Mott, in a 
recent conference with editors of church papers, of the 
evil forces which are destructive of the fighting man’s 
morale,—the things that impair his body and soul and 
his power to be a victor. They are: War tiredness, ex- 
emplified in the breakdown of Russia; idleness; uncer- 
tainty of their own lives and of the cause; insidious 
propaganda. Against these the welfare agencies work, 
and the fruits of their striving, depending at last upon 
how we give, are these: Physical comfort; contentment 
of heart and mind; wise use of leisure ; a chance to change 
the mind to diversion, as in athletics, from the drag of 
war; dead-sure consciousness of righteousness of the 
cause; a feeling that the people at home are with them in 
their battles ; and last of all, religion, which, as Stonewall 
Jackson knew, bulks large in giving men a fighting edge 
and in keeping them brave and strong. Let us give them 
up to two hundred and fifty millions. They are our boys, 
our men, and they will need us for two years more. 


T is not an accidental thing that the downfall of Turkey 

on the field has been achieved by soldiers of many 
nations from far parts of the earth. This has been de- 
liberately the military plan, to offset the very pride of 
race which Mr. Rihbany discusses in the chapter from 
his new book published in this issue. The Allies, under 
Gen. Allenby, the commander-in-chief of all the forces 
in the Near East, have conducted the fighting with such 
various soldiers as those of the King of Arabia, Al- 
Husain, with a detachment of Syrian recruits, with men 
from the Italian army and Irish soldiers, side by side 
with the French troops who directly brought about the 
fall of Damascus, with a definite purpose. The conquest 
of Turkey and the promise of a new era for the long- 
suffering peoples under Turkish tyranny has thus been 
encompassed. The soldiers of each of these armies rep- 
resent many races, but in one respect, indeed in two, they 
are alike. First, the spirit of self-sacrifice is the same 
in all of them; it leaps above all differences in race. And 
second, the purpose of relieving the oppressed, and of 
giving them an opportunity for life and decent govern- 
ment, is one, a universal human instinct in action. 


Andrew D. White 


NDREW D. WHITE was the most effectual friend, 
At the most needful time, of modern theology. It 
is truly marvellous that this educator, scholar, and 
diplomat, who was not a specialist in things ecclesiastic, 
should have been able to penetrate to the vast and intri- 
cate lengths of that incredible tissue of words which 
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Christendom offered in the name of religious learning, 
and which it miscalled theology. He braved the heresy 
hunters and the modern inquisitioners by publishing his 
still living volumes, “The Warfare of Science with The- 
ology in Christendom.” 

Does the reader remember the thoroughly scientific, 
honest, relentless application in every page, of the rights 
of reason to the long, long record of obscurantism, bigo- 
try, stubbornness and backwardness? What heroic 
business it was, twenty-five years ago, when the im- 
plications of Darwin and Huxley and Spencer were being 
projected for the first time into the fields of ethic and 
religious scholarship by few except the rank outsiders. 
To acknowledge any fealty to evolution was worth a 
man’s life if he were a minister or an active layman. 
Then came this monumental and historic work, which left 
a man no chance to straddle. Either he must use the 
canons accepted by science in the modern day and make 
his religious thinking straight, or he must continue with 
so-called—and how tragically miscalled!—orthodoxy, 
and sleep on, mentally, to the end of his day. . 

How many men Andrew D. White saved from an 
otherwise theologically sterile career, among both lay- 
men and clergymen, no one can tell; but it is safe to say 
that on the shelves of thousands of well-stocked libraries 
these books found a place of honor. They have had their 
day, but they by no means cease to be. If he had not 
written, or some one else, this work or its equivalent, 
we should still be in the medizval tradition that cast its 
shadow upon the very threshold of the twentieth century. 

The “Warfare” marked the end of an era of night in 
the world of Christian thought. Up to that time men 
went through the torments of the damned because of the 
severe judgments of the church upon free inquiry. In 
many a tragic case they threw up, in abject despair, any 
belief in religion at all. Even an intelligent person is 
prone to fall into the error of casting off religion itself, 
because he doesn’t distinguish the thing from the expla- 
nations of it which are incredible. This happened often. 

We who write this know one man, a thoughtful law- 
yer, who enjoyed a confirmation of his own crude but 
sane system of theology for the first time on reading 
White. ‘The satisfaction that attended his passing years 
was one of the most wholesome and comforting things 
for a younger man to contemplate. White’s book was 
for many the first check on theology, for which its 
presumptuous sponsors had appropriated the title, “queen 
of sciences.” She was called upon to prove her “divine 
right” ; which she failed lamentably to do. But like our 
hopes in the case of certain other imminent “divine” pre- 
tensions, when theology became truly democratic, when 
she came down or was firmly pulled down off her hollow 
but sacerdotal throne, and when she joined her brother 
and sister sciences she began to learn of them. She found 
that they were really more worthy than she, more modest 
and honest, more respectful toward facts, more open- 
minded and even eager for truth from whencesoever and 
whomsoever it might come; more tolerant, yes, well-nigh 
perfectly tolerant, in difference of opinion. 

When theology learned these things, and this, namely, 
that every one of the sciences was really bent upon use- 
fulness to the body and mind and soul of mankind irre- 
spective of their “orthodoxy,” theology learned the great- 
est lesson that the world of religion and the whole church 
of the living God ever learned. To-day she is more hum- 
ble, more kindly, more intelligent and efficacious. Much 
more it would be possible to intimate of the far, far sig- 
nificance of Andrew D. White in just one sector of his 
mind and soul’s engagement. In profound and masterly 
versatility he was unsurpassed among Americans in this 
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ISTORY was written with a rapid hand during 
H the past week and at the beginning of the present 

week. ‘The definite disintegration of the alliance 
of the Central Powers was foreshadowed on October 31 
by the announcement that Turkey had signed the terms 
of an armistice, which amounted to an unconditional sur- 
render. One of the important results achieved by the 
utter defeat of Turkey was the opening of the Darda- 
nelles to the Allied fleets. This provision enables Great 
Britain, France, and Italy to send land and naval forces 
into the Black Sea for use in the rehabilitation of Russia 
and the expulsion of the Germans from that country. 
Other provisions of the armistice stipulate the right of 
the Allied nations to occupy Constantinople and the forts 
of the Bosphorus, in addition to those of the Dardanelles, 
and assure to the Allied command a free hand to make 
whatever military arrangements they may find necessary 
for the restoration and maintenance of order in the in- 
terior of Turkey. 


HIS triumph for Allied arms and for civilization was 

followed, on November 3, by the announcement 
that Austria-Hungary had signed an armistice on the 
afternoon of that day and that hostilities on the Austro- 
Italian front would cease at three o’clock in the afternoon 
(European time) of November 4. The terms of the truce 
granted to the Dual Monarchy amounted to little less 
than unconditional surrender. One of the provisions of 
the armistice secured to the Allies the use of Austro- 
Hungarian railways and waterways. This stipulation was 
taken to foreshadow an Allied movement through Aus- 
tria-Hungary against the eastern frontiers of Germany, 
which are now exposed to Allied attacks. 


MPORTANT in a world-wide sense as was the mili- 

tary collapse of Austria-Hungary, events of a still 
more far-reaching significance were foreshadowed by the 
internal upheavals which had aggravated the position of 
the Dual Monarchy as a whole. These events pointed to 
no less a result than the complete dismemberment of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The first of these developments, which 
are destined to figure large in the future of European civi- 
lization, was the breaking of the bond that bound Hun- 
gary to Austria. The news came by way of Switzerland 
last Monday that Count Karolyi had proclaimed an ,Hun- 
garian republic at Budapest. Simultaneously with the 
separation of Hungary from the Dual Monarchy, the 
Germans of Austria were setting up a separate German 
state, which appears to be in actual existence as these 
pages are going to press. ‘These portentous movements 
at Budapest and Vienna were apparently under the 
domination of socialistic influences which recalled the 
forces that ousted the Romanoffs from the throne and 
eventually set up the bewildering Russian republic. 


NOTHER striking indication of the spread of social- 
ist domination of the Bolshevik tinge over the ter- 
ritories of the Central Powers came last week from Sofia 
with the news that Tsar Boris, who succeeded Ferdinand 
on his abdication a month ago, had abdicated in his turn, 
and that Bulgaria was being governed by M. Stambulisky, 
the leader. of the Agrarian-Socialists, at the head of an 
army of 40,000 men. The administration at Sofia ap- 
peared to be in the hands of the agricultural population, 
who were reported to be setting up a republic. 


OMPLETELY isolated by the successive surrender 
~ of Bulgaria, Turkey, and Austria-Hungary, Germany 


at the beginning of the week stood alone against the, 


world. The fate of the German autocracy and of the 
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German people was being determined by the Inter-Allied 
War Council, in session at Versailles. [he immediate 
subject before this council of civil and military leaders 
of the Entente nations was Germany’s insistent applica- 
tion for an armistice as a preliminary to peace, addressed 
to President Wilson ‘and by him referred to the council 

of the Allied nations. It appeared, though, that the 
premiers and commanders-in-chief in. session at Ver- 

sailles were entering also into the larger questions of the 

situation and were engaged in the momentous task of 
composing an agreement on the ultimate problem of 

terms of peace. ‘These terms, suggested by occasional 
disclosures from the council chamber, seemed to bring 
Germany face to face with a choice between uncondi- 

tional surrender and the indefinite continuance of mili- 

tary operations which made her situation graver from 

day to day and from hour to hour. 


S the prospect of the collapse of Germany in the 

immediate future became more certain, the ques- 
tion of a curtailment of the warlike activities of the gov- 
ernment at Washington began to take shape. Last week 
it was announced that some of the great shipbuilding 
enterprises of the government had been given up. Among 
these was a contract for the construction of ships involv- 
ing the expenditure of $60,000,000 at the Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s yards on the Pacific Coast. Several 
smaller contracts for the construction of wooden mer- 
chant vessels were likewise cancelled. It seemed prob- 
able at the beginning of the week that a further revision 
of the war industries programme would be made in the 
near future. 


N interesting feature of the work of industrial re- 

construction after the war was suggested by a new 
effort to put anti-child-labor legislation on the national 
statute books. A bill to effect the legislation of 1916 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court is ready for introduction in Congress. This meas- 
ure, framed by eminent legal authorities of the law 
schools of Harvard University, the University of Michi- 
gan, and Columbia University, and bearing the indorse- 
ment of President Wilson and the National Child Labor 
Committee, aims to discourage the employment of chil- 
dren in industrial enterprises by imposing a heavy federal 
tax upon the product of establishments in which children 
of sixteen or under are employed at all or put to work 
earlier than 6 a.m. or later than 7 p.m. It is hoped by 
its framers and backers that this bill will meet the con- 
stitutional objections which resulted in the nullification 
of the act of 1916 by the Supreme Court. 


OMPLYING with the request of the national gov- 
ernment, the State of Massachusetts is perfecting a 
project for the rehabilitation of returned soldiers by the 
creation of a state farming school for the training and 
testing of men discharged from the army, with a view to 
their absorption into the agricultural system of the State. 
To those who should elect to devote themselves to farm- 
ing, the commission purposes to assign farm-lands in 
forty-acre allotments for which payment is to be made 
during a period of thirty years. Similar plans are being 
elaborated in other States of agricultural possibilities. 
Events beyond the Atlantic have invested all these pro- — 
jects for the settlement and industrial readjustment of 
returned soldiers with immediate interest as problems of 
pressing importance. 


eee of the vast tragedy that is being enacted 
by the Bolshevik régime in Russia is conveyed to the 
Western mind and heart by the news that Ekaterina 
Breshkovskaya—the “Babushka” (little grandmother) of — 

the Russian revolution—has been executed after convic- 
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tion of anti-revolutionary activities. Mme. Breshkov- 
skaya’s return to Petrograd from her exile in Siberia in 
the first year of the revolution was one of the heart- 
reaching events of that period of world-wide exultation. 
Now the bowed, scarred, and almost blinded veteran of 
Russian liberties has been sacrificed by the new masters 
as a reactionary. 


Brevities 


It is amusing that a day which boasts of its psychologi- 
cal wisdom is completely at sea as to what the German 
‘people will do. 


The art of preaching is engaged less with exhorta- 
tion at the present hour than with a chronicle of God at 
work in his peoples. 


As the end draws near the temper changes, as is to be 
expected ; and this will have a miraculously good effect 
upon our whole life. 


It is worth a sermon,—the fact that we are settling 
as far as possible the issues of the war for all time now, 
and thus preventing after the war an unspeakable time 
of waving the bloody shirt and fighting it all over again, 
which was the great crime of our national life for a gen- 
eration after the Civil War. 


_ The President will have his way of saying things. 
‘Catch-phrases like “unconditional surrender” he spurns, 
we believe, almost as much because they offend his lit- 
erary sense as because they are for the most part of a 
kind to kindle resentment when what is needed is firm, 
persuasive power. How much better is his “‘military 
supremacy,” since it is positive, and refers to our own 
victorious arms. 


Letters to the Gditor 
Will the Old Order Return? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The war may end this year. It surely will end next 
year. Yet no steps are being taken by any of the Allied 
governments toward the formation of a League of Na- 
tions, possessing supernational powers to make armed 
competition between the nations impossible after the 
war. The question has not been touched by our Con- 
gress. Yet, apart from the efficient prosecution of the 
war itself, there is nothing so urgent, nothing that calls 
for so much concentration of thought, so much planning 
and preparation, as this vitally necessary safeguard. It 
is now that the plans should be laid, that the hard think- 
ing should be done. If it is put off till the peace, it 
may be too late, and the whole project may be lost in the 
turmoil of discussion on territorial readjustments. For 
there is much spade work to do. Our own people, and 
especially our own politicians, must be educated to the 


- full implications of the scheme. In fact, about the only 


mention we have of the matter to-day (aside, of course, 
from the prophetic but vague utterances of our Presi- 
dent) is in the form of criticism from such sabre-rattling 
demagogues as Mr. Roosevelt, who ridicules it, and in- 
sists that after this war America must be so armed that 
no nation will dare thwart her will. If Mr. Roosevelt 


‘ has his way, it will merely be a case of transporting 
- Prussianism across the Atlantic. 


No matter how de- 


defeated), this war will have been fought in vain, if 
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after it is over the’ world is not organized to preserve 
the peace. Without this organization, there can be 
nothing but the old system of individual preparation by 
the piling up of armaments, followed after few or many 
years by further war, to settle international disputes. Im- 
mediate action of some kind should be taken by the Allied 
governments, and constant agitation carried on by the 
platform and the press. We must learn the lesson of 
this war, or civilization will perish. We hear a lot of 
talk about a new world after this war, but unless some- 
thing definite and concrete is done soon, it will end in 
talk. The conservative forces are lining up and will fight 
hard to preserve the old order. Every progressive must 
be alert and active to grasp every opportunity to make 
the agony of this war worth while. 
; Joun H. Dierricy, 
Minister . First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Emerson was Bored 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I have read with interest the Reminiscences by Mr. 
Stevens. May I add a supplementary word about 
Emerson? 

There is a tendency to identify him with the Free Re- 
ligious Movement which, I think, is exaggerated. I re- 
member that when Rev. Rush Shippen was Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, at one of the May 
Meetings of the Association, Mr. Emerson came up to 
him and said, “Mr. Shippen, to whom do the faithful pay 
tribute?” handing him a bill at the same time, as his 
annual subscription. 

I remember also that one day, meeting James Freeman 
Clarke on the street, he stopped and invited him, to revive 
old times, to stay at his house for some historic anniver- 
sary—it may have been the nineteenth of April. At the 
same time he said in a wistful manner, “I do not see 
enough of you and Hale.” 

I myself remember seeing him at a meeting of the 
Radical Club, looking as if he were bored to death. It 
was as if he could not bear it a minute longer. It may 
have been at this meeting that I heard this remarkable 
sentiment produced: “Christ done well and the Apostles 
done well, but Paul never travelled on a steamboat and 
what did they know of the mechanical arts?” L.F.¢. 

Boston, Mass. 


Theory and Practice 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Iam much interested in what you have written in rela- 
tion to the need and strength of organization in all our 
activities. What concerns me most is the tendency of 
all organizations to use people as a means or as tools for 
a selfish end. Perhaps that tendency makes critics of 
organizations fear them. I could cite, were I called upon 
to do so, many organizations that do use people for purely 
selfish ends. 

It would be instructive, for instance, to know just 
how many ministers have been admitted to our Uni- 
tarian fellowship through our front door only to be 
forced out later by the back door for the reason that 
certain of our Unitarian organizations have ignored them 
and their abilities because not graduates of Meadville or 
Harvard, and that their ancestors did not use the Uni- 
tarian label. Some of us, perhaps many of us, would 
like to know why our “liberal” (?) organizations show 
such partiality for a select few just because they bear the 
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earmarks of Unitarian aristocracy! Just one instance 
for proof: Look over the names of the ministers who 
year after year have been favored with a “hearing” in 
our most influential and prominent churches. Is it be- 
cause of their extraordinary talents? Forsooth, no. 
About every one of them are Unitarian aristocrats, and 
in league with our “liberal” organizations. 

As a minister for more than twenty years in the “lib- 
eral” church I bear witness that the “liberal” church is 
the loudest in its profession of democracy, and the quiet- 
est in the practice of democracy. 

H. E. Laruam. 


Many Ministers Respond 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Please permit me to express, through your valued 
columns, my deep appreciation of the cordial response 
that I have received from the ministers of our Fellow- 
ship in answer to my recent request that they enclose 
in their church communications notices of our new books 
as they appear. Such hearty co-operation is a source 
of inspiration to one who, like so many others, is vitally 
interested in the welfare of the denomination. 


W. Forses RoBERTSON, 
Publication Agent, American Unitarian Association. 
Boston, Mass. 


“We Will Remember Them Always” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have just received a letter from my dear friend, Mrs. 
Katherine Weller of our Montreal church, who has been 
giving her services for nearly four years to the nursing 
of soldiers at Cannes, France. In the letter she speaks 
of the attitude of French and Russian soldiers toward the 
Y. M. C. A., and this part of her letter will be, I am sure, 
of interest to readers of the Register. 

She writes: “Yesterday I noticed in a little Russian 
paper which I take for the soldiers, the following open 
letter, expressive of gratitude to the Y. M. C. A. It is 
characteristic of the Russians that if you do something 
for them they always want to thank you before the 
world. I thought it might interest you as a token of what 
the Y. M. C. A. is doing, for we did not always love that 
society, did we? Nor is it the only testimonial which has 
come my way. The French speak of their work as well, 
and especially I have heard it appreciated by some of the 
French Colonials who have a barracks at St. Raphael, 
between Cannes and Toulon, where they are very forlorn 
and wretched, and say that the ‘Y. M.’ hut is their one 
comfort. ‘This is the translation of the Russian letter, 
published September 6:— 


LETTER To THE Eprtor 


During this heavy time when we, broken and agonized 
in heart and soul, live far from our country for which 
we pine, constantly thinking of our beloved families, 
and of all those dear and friendly to us, it brings deep 
gratitude to think of all who do not forget us, and who 
seek, as they are able, to solace our suffering. Among 
those appears the American Y. M. C. A., and the remem- 
brance of their gifts, and of their goodness toward the 
unhappy Russian soldiers, we will never forget. We will 
remember them everywhere and always, for it is this 
society which renders the greatest good services to all 
mankind. In the name of the group of invalid soldiers 
at St. Brieux. 

F. GrEUOoKo. 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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From the National Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


WasuIncron, D.C., 
November 2, 1018. 


RE THIS IS READ, the terms of the armistice 

defined by the “associated” victors over Germany 

will have been made known to whatever form of 
government at Berlin may happen to seem to be in con- 
trol at the moment. Indeed, events move so fast that 
Germany’s reply will have been given and an uncon- 
ditional surrender announced. It is not for naught that 
the President has been working night and day over 
rapidly accumulating messages pouring in to him from 
his staff of informants, official and unofficial, known 
and secret. More frequent than usual have been his 
visits to the offices of Secretaries Daniels and Baker. No 
orders diminishing transport of troops abroad have been 
issued so far as the public is aware, and demands on 
Congress by Secretary Daniels for a huge naval con- 
struction programme are being made. So also the head 
of the Shipping Board heralds as a matter of course 
continuation of shipbuilding on what to ante-war Con- 
“Settee and Senators would have seemed a colossal 
scale. 


NEVERTHELESS, IT SHOULD be noted that of- 
ficial estimates of the time it will take for the demobili- 
zation of the army under Pershing and its transport to 
the homeland begin to appear, as do special articles in 
the local press as to the relative permanence of govern- 
mental commissions and other ‘agencies born of war 
needs. Opinions differ radically as to details of the pro- 
gramme of reconstruction in this field. But that the 
time has come to face it the Executive, the Congress, and 
an army of war workers perfectly understand. 

Congress instead of adjourning as was planned, to allow 
its members to enter unreservedly into such personal activ- 
ities in connection with the Congressional and Senatorial 
elections as they might desire, has been held in session 
by the acrimonious controversy occasioned by the Presi- 
dent’s letter urging the election of a Democratic Congress. 
The debate has faithfully reflected the tensity and bitter- 
ness of the situation created by the appeal in the country 
at large. Yet even so, the fight has been incidental and 
ephemeral compared with the stupendous events in 
Europe and the Near East; and it will be their sig- 
nificance and the responsibilities of the United States 
and its national leader for the new era dawning which 
most of the voters will have in mind as they go to the 
polls, and not the tactics of party leaders. The poll is 
likely to be heavy, and will have its surprises. 

The report of former Justice Hughes of the Supreme 
Court on airplane construction is not one that provides 
the critics of the Administration with as much ammuni- 
tion as they had hoped it would; and its reflections and 
minatory recommendations are more against military men 
than civilian officials. Some waste and considerable in- 
efficiency there undoubtedly was during the early months 
of the war; but huge sums have not been misspent or 
stolen, and within its especial field the Liberty motor is 
a distinct triumph. . 


SUNDAY, ON THE MORROW, again becomes a 
day of worship and edification for a community that is 
much given to church-gding and that has sorely chafed 
under the enforced closing of the past month. ‘The 
temper of resistance to any extension of the period of 
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“shut-down” had grown hot and become incandescent at 
the last; and if the commissioners had not given way 
there would have been a legal test of the rights involved, 
one in which Protestant and Roman Catholics would have 
joined to pay any costs of litigation. Yet another sign 
that a new day is dawning in this closer agreement of the 
two wings of the church is the selection of one of the 
leading officials of the Catholic University at Brookland 
as presiding officer for the first local rally in the forth- 
coming drive for the Y. M. C. A., the Y. M. H. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, and other organizations. “We 
are Seven.” President Wilson has been consulted and 
heartily approves of the expansion of ambition which 
this scheme has undergone since originally forced by 
his edict; and consequently it is for $250,000,000 that 
the pleaders and persuaders will hunt. But why so much, 
if the war is ending? Because, as John R. Mott and 
Mr. Hoover and others who know actual conditions in 
German-controlled Belgian and French territory say, 
the post-war claims upon the United States’s generosity 
and self-discipline are going to be greater than during 
the war. ‘Two million or more American soldiers if 
inactive are going to be more sorely tempted than before ; 
hence a great plan for education of the soldiers by the 
Y. M. C. A. while awaiting demobilization and transporta- 
tion home. And then there is Russia, where famine is 
to rage this winter as never before, and where Bolshevik- 
ism has done its fiendishly brutal and demolishing work. 


NOTEWORTHY WERE THE HONORS paid to 
the eminent British and French Roman Catholic clergy 
and laity by their respective embassies as they sojourned 
in the city for a while after executing their recent special 
missions in Baltimore as messengers of good-will to 
Cardinal Gibbons. ‘Ten, yea, even five years ago, it 
would not have happened. Of course the bishops in 
the delegations got most of the publicity, such as there 
was; but for some Americans the most interesting men 
of the group were Shane Leslie, now editor of the Dublin 
Review, where Wilfrid War so many years held forth; 
and Abbé Klein, a French “Modernist,” who has written 
more intelligently about American church life and more 
sympathetically of the American variant of Roman 
Catholicism than has any other Frenchman. Shane Leslie 
is a brilliant Celt with an American wife. He is well 
known personally to many Americans, and is a figure 
in the Ireland of to-day and to-morrow who must be 
reckoned with. 

By summoning Rev. Charles Stelzle from New York 
and putting him in charge of its office as it is related to 
labor and social welfare work, the National Red Cross 
Society’s officials have added materially to the expert 
quality of their administrative staff. If you will turn 
to your latest “Who’s Who in America” and study his 
record, you will see what a long and varied career he 
has had working in this field as a speaker, writer, and 
administrator. He has been temporarily released by 
the Federal Council of Churches. 


TO-MORROW WILL SEE the opening of All Souls 
Unitarian Church with emphasis as usual by the pastor, 
Dr. Pierce, and the congregation on the welcome which 
they give in their thoughts to the great and humble 
virtuous dead of whatever race or creed or clime, and on 
the heartiness with which they welcome to the church 
life all who seek God and love man. ‘This year the service 
undoubtedly will. be exceptionally tender and spiritual as 
pastor and flock formally include in their thoughts the 
youth of the congregation, city, and nation who have 
given up their lives in the war. 
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My Prayer 
OLLIE BARNES 


Oh, let me rise above the murk 

Of little things that warp and cage, 
And dwell upon the hills of faith, 
With hope and love my heritage. 
There let me touch a deeper chord, 
And love life’s flowers as they stand, 
Nor seek to tear them all apart 

Till only stems lie in my hand. 


The Living Work of the Spirit 


Archbishops lead an assault upon some specified stupid- 
ities of the Church, and point to sensible reforms 


MILES HANSON 
[sen reports have recently been published that de- 


serve careful attention. Most of us have minds so 

well stored that there is only one small niche left, 
and the things of war have been so insistent that they 
have occupied that. It would be well to find room for 
thought, however, on these two documents. 

One of them is the report of the Archbishops’ Commit- 
tee of the Church of England on “The Teaching Office 
of the Church.” ‘This is published at a shilling by the 
5. P.C. K. (I have been so often puzzled by the numer- 
ous initials, the use of which seems so to delight Ameri- 
cans, that I am impishly pleased to have a chance to set 
others a-puzzling.) 

It is attractively frank, and admits the failure of the 
clergy to meet the requirements of the day, following 
which admission it sets forth the reasons of the failure. 
“Too often the authority of tradition has been emphasized 
without a full conception of .the living work of the 
Spirit.” Mental sloth, lack of intellectual capacity, in- 
sufficient training, and wrong training are other causes. 
“They need a new earnestness, closer study, free inquiry, 
that they may be able to reinterpret the Christian message 
in terms of current thought and experience.” 


A New Variety oF CAMOUFLAGE 


I should like to lay emphasis on the last expression, 
for it strikes me that the general public regard sermons 
as something quite out of touch with every-day life. I 
may be worse to listen to than most of my comrades in 
arms, but I have often been conscious of a kind of 
mild bored expression on the faces of my audience 
when I have begun to preach, though once as an excep- 
tion I had an unconscious recommendation. A minister’s 
son, who often said to his friends that he had had his 
fill of sermons, was in the congregation, and that day 
I announced no text, but quietly began to describe a 
certain picture. Afterward the young man said, “I did 
not know that he had begun to preach, and he had my 
attention before I guessed that he was on his sermon.” 
I wish that I could often speak so that listeners would 
not know that I was preaching. 

We are apt, as I heard some one recently say, to be 
more attentive to our sermons than to our audience. So 
our words are of more formal excellence than vital 
interest. Apropos of this, it is interesting to read the 
words of the chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, Rev. Bernard Snell. He said 
in closing his year of office that the desire had been ex- 
pressed to him for preachers of the “Lloyd George 
type.” We all understand what is behind those words. 
The pulpit as well as the platform needs men who can 
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speak of human things in a human way, simply, feelingly, 
and directly. 

A good preacher is one who can say honestly what in 
the common faith and life has helped him and what 
has hindered him, and who can say it after the manner 
of the teacher who walked by an inland sea and talked 
about flowers, birds, and vines. 


It’s How you SPEND your LEISURE 


The second report has been drawn up by a committee 
appointed by Dr. Addison, the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion in England. The Master of Balliol was chairman 
of the committee, whose problem was really to investi- 
gate the question of the way in which the masses of the 
people spend their leisure. (It seems rather strange to 
have such a committee working while England is per- 
forming such strenuous deeds on the battlefield, but the 
old country is wide awake, and is looking as carefully 
ahead as she is toiling in the present.) Conclusions are 
set forth that will no doubt startle old-fashioned econo- 
mists. The report dwells on the effect of the modern 
organization of industry on the worker. Millions of 
workers are daily feeding machines, a task that is by the 
very nature of things extremely monotonous, and as 
machines become more intricate and efficient, will become 
more and more monotonous. What is the effect on the 
individual so engaged? A man sits all day on a planing- 
machine, riding backward and forward hour after hour. 
What will be the result on the man of a year of such 
days ? 

It is folly to declaim against machinery. Properly 
used, machinery should add to the joys and comforts of 
life. But there is an aspect we must not overlook. 

Recently an organizer of labor saw that the tenders 
of a certain type of machine lost a certain amount of 
time in fetching the material for feeding their charges, 
and efforts were made to devise a scheme so that this 
going and coming would be avoided. ‘The workers 
struck against the so-called improvement, for they said 
that fetching the material provided a break in the mo- 
notony and made it endurable. One can take interest in 
the work of one’s hands, but it is hard to be enthusiastic 
about feeding a machine. One is ready for sane leisure 
after hours of interesting toil, but there is temptation 
on release from machine drudgery which deteriorates the 
person subjected to it. There is a soul-killing influence 
in mechanical routine. 

To obviate as much of the influence as possible the 
committee pay a great deal of attention to the question 
of rest and re-creation,—note the spelling, please. 

The reforms suggested need much money. Here again 
we come face to face with the war: money cannot be 
found if armaments are also to be provided at the past’s 
ruinous rate. There must be such a peace forced on 
Germany that the mad race of armaments need not be 
continued. 

We cannot arrange for the right spending of leisure 
if we are to continually live in fear and jealousy of our 
neighbor. A real peace will free us so as to be able to 
use the old armament money, and then if we follow the 
suggestions of the committee good may result. 

There is no joy like productive purposeful work, but 
work at a machine needs supplementing. We must help 
so that that joy will not be degrading. With that end in 
view the finding of the English Committee is truly 
welcome. We labor to live, not live to labor. 


HERE ARE Uropias: TAKE your CHOICE 


Stephen Graham uses a word that always appeals to 
me. He says that we are all “seekers.” We are always 
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on the outlook for a better land. Especially is this so to- 
day. We are all wondering what sort of world we shall 
have after the war, and are determined as far as in us 
lies that we shall not return to the old state of things. 
We are seeking a new church, a new nationality, and a 
new internationality. While in this state of mind we 
shall make a great mistake if we overlook the great 
Utopias of history. 

So, in looking over the pages of the Unpopular Review 
I was pleased when I saw an essay in which the writer 
gives a list of “Utopias.” Lest some may not see the 
article, I should like to see it printed in the Register. 
Here is the list, which is very attractive :-— 


Utopia. Sir Thomas More. 

The New Atlantis. Francis Bacon. 
The City of the Sun. Campanella. 
Mundus Alter. Joseph Hall. 

Oceana. James Harrington. 

Voyage to Salente. Fénelon. 

Asem. Oliver Goldsmith. 

Voyage to Icarie. Etienne Cabet. 

The Coming Race. Bulwer-Lytton. 
News from Nowhere. William Morris. 
The Inner House. Sir Walter Besant. 
Erewhon. Samuel Butler. 

Erewhon Revisited. Samuel Butler. 
Looking Backward. Edward Bellamy. 
Equality, a sequel. Edward Bellamy. 
A Stranger from Altruria. William Dean Howells. 
Through the Eye of a Needle, a sequel. W. D. Howells. 
Freiland. Theodor Hertzka. 

The White Stone. Anatole France. 

A Crystal Age. W. H. Hudson. 
Upsidonia.. Archibald Marshall. 

A Modern Utopia. H. G. Wells. 


Bismarck 


OME, one. has been gathering Bismarck’s sayings in 

these last days of his iron-and-blood Germany. He 
had all of the rigid arrogance and none of the imperial 
buffoonery of Wilhelm II., who did away with him. It 
is profitable to compare even a few of his words to show 
why this last Hohenzollern who borrowed them has com- 
pleted the crumbling of a once proud state. They tell 
the tale plainly. First, “Not by speeches and resolutions 
of majorities are great questions settled, but by iron and 
blood.” President Wilson said the rule of the world 
henceforth must be by the clarified thought of common 
men, and not by statesmen. ‘This has its contrast, also, 
in the following from the Iron Chancellor: “The world 
cannot be ruled from below.” ‘To Lincoln’s reiterated 
principle that we are “dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal,” this is the Teuton’s reply: 
“Equality is the daughter of envy and covetousness.”’ 
It was his word, too: “By ‘the people’ every one means 
that which suits his purpose—usually a haphazard col- 
lection of individuals whom he has won over to his own 
views.” ‘There are other bits of his philosophy unre-: 
lated to statecraft, which are good and wise. For ex- 
ample, “Whoever has once looked into the glazed eyes 
of a dying soldier on the battlefield will think twice be- 
fore going to war.’ What is coming to an end in 
Germany now is a contest of the Bismarckian ideas, that 
even other statesmen once called practicable, with those 


ideal sentiments that all men are seeing are the only vee 


feasible propositions for a real world. 
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Life 
PAUL HARRIS DRAKE 


Sunset and twilight and darkness, 
Midnight and half-light and dawn; 
Daylight and sunrise and noon-day, 
Evening and night—and then morn! 


_ Gladness and sadness and sorrow, 
Sweetness and laughter and pain; 
Heartache and grieving and yearning, 
Suffring and loss—and then gain! 


Action, reaction, and action, 
Sunshine and storm-cloud and rain; 

' Full-tide and half-tide and ebb-tide— 
Over and over again. 


Welling, and swirling, and surging, 
The eddying tides of the soul— 
Spurning the death of quiescence— 
Press swift to a vanishing goal. 


After the zenith, receding, 
Baring the pathos and strife— 
Draining the soul of its fulness— 
Slip the dwindling waters of life! 


Dark are the ways of the spirit; 
Blindly I grope for the light. 
Why the eternal procession? 
When shall I fathom the night? 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing— 
Fluid the status of man— 
Baffling the problem prophetic— 
Earnest of Infinite plan! 


The Kaiser’s Church and Faith 


PROF. GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, Lancaster, Pa. 


The truth about the Kaiser is very well understood in 
the United States, but it remains for Prof. Richards 
in the following article to give the authentic story of his 
Church and his theological beliefs. So far as we know, 
it has not: been done before. Many of our readers, may 
we say, do not know how much protesting there has been 
among American Lutherans that he is not of theirs. It 
would be amusing if these were not such strained days, 
though of course the Kaiser is tottering, an object of 
curiosity rather than concern. We look for his melo- 
dramatic finish. The Reformed Church also disclaims 
him, as the reader will see, though historically he is of 
that faith. 

We count it peculiarly fortunate to have Prof. Rich- 
ards write the article for the Register, because among 
American ‘church historians he is probably unsurpassed 
in the Reformation and post-Reformation period. More- 
over, he was an outstanding member of the Harvard 
Conference last summer and is now secretary of the 
Executive Committee —Eptror. 


VEN the churches in the United States with German 
E antecedents find the Kaiser more of a liability than 
an asset. Those who once proudly claimed him now 
ruthlessly disown him. In recent articles in Lutheran 
and Reformed Church papers leading scholars have em- 
phatically repudiated him. Probably he could be safely 


- left in charge of the Free Methodist minister who ad- 


dressed a clerical conference at Pittsburgh and said, “I 
should like to baptize the Kaiser by immersion, and I 
shall guarantee that he will never trouble the world after 
that.” 

Since the question of his church relations has been 
raised, it is worth while considering the church to which 
he belongs, his religious training, and his theological 
viewpoint. ’ | 

I. As King of Prussia he is both swmmus episcopus 
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and a member of the State Church. To understand its 
genius we shall have to review its origin and history. 

The Elector of Brandenburg, John Sigismund, a 
Hohenzollern, and an ancestor of the Kaiser, turned from 
the Lutheran to the Reformed Church in 1613. His 
change of faith is formally expressed in the confession 
of Sigismund, 1614, moderately Calvinistic. For political 
and religious reasons he desired a union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches in his dominions. Failing to 
accomplish this purpose, he granted freedom to both 
churches, and was the first of the German princes who 
broke the policy of the Empire adopted in the sixteenth 
century, that the religion of a sovereign is to be the re- 
ligion of his subjects (cujus regio ejus religio). In theory 
and practice he prepared the way for the unionistic 
efforts of his successors on the Prussian throne. 

His grandson, Frederick William, the Great Elector, 
spent his youth in Holland, was nurtured in the Reformed 
faith, and married Louise Henrietta, a Dutch princess, 
and a grand-daughter of Coligny who died a martyr to 
the Reformed faith in St. Bartholomew’s Massacre in 
1572. ‘The Elector and* his Queen regarded it as the 
mission of Prussia, in union with Holland and England, 
both lands of the Reformed faith in distinction from the 
Lutheran, to protect and advance the cause of Protes- 
tantism in general. The polemical spirit and the dog- 
matic exclusiveness of the seventeenth century defeated 
all attempts to unite the two original churches of the 
Reformation, however much the rulers of Prussia may 
have favored such a union. 

More propitious times were to come. Rationalism and 
Pietism in the eighteenth century, each in its own way 
minimizing dogmatic differences between the churches, 
the revival of faith in Protestant and Catholic circles at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the emancipa- 
tion of Germany from Napoleonic rule, and the celebra- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion, in 1817, enabled Frederick William III., King of 
Prussia, to fulfil the desires of his ancestors for church 
union. He issued a proclamation on September 27, 1817, 
in which he declared his will to unite the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches of his province into one body, to be 
known as the Evangelical Christian Church. ‘The King’s 
word became law; but only after long and bitter contro- 
versy was the union generally acceptable. Many German 
states, in which the two churches were sufficiently strong, 
followed the example of Prussia and effected a similar 
union. 

The United Church was not to be an absorption of the 
one by the other, nor a mere confederation of the two. 
It was expressly declared that the plan proposed did not 
intend the Lutheran to become Reformed, nor the Re- 
formed to become Lutheran, but the two churches were 
to become an Evangelical Church, renewed in the spirit 
of the Master and grounded in the Holy Scriptures. 
Changes in the new organization were made in govern- 
ment favoring the classes and synods of the Reformed 
Church, and in worship prescribed in a new liturgy taken 
from Lutheran sources. Doctrinal questions were left 
undetermined, and nothing was said about the original 
confessions of the two churches, which in the eighteenth 
century had gone almost out of use. 

Such an ideal of union looks better on paper than it 
works in practice. While the majority of Prussians sub- 
mitted to the decree of the King and entered the United 
Church, perhaps as much on account of religious indif- 
ference as of religious zeal, a strong minority both of 
Lutherans and Reformed refused to join it, and became 
dissenters or independent of the State Church. ‘The 
motive for separation was the sincere desire to maintain 
in its purity original Lutheranism or Calvinism, both of 
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which would, in their judgment, be hopelessly vitiated by 
a unionistic compromise. 

In the course of a century the United Church of Prus- 
sia has developed a distinctive consciousness and can no 
longer be classed as Lutheran or Reformed. This fact is 
demonstrated in a practical way by the German immi- 
grants to the United States in the nineteenth century, 
representing the Prussian State Church or the United 
Church of other German provinces. Instead of joining a 
Lutheran or a Reformed Church in this country, which 
would have been the line of least resistance for them, 
they founded a new church known as the German Evan- 
gelical Synod, whose strength is in the Middle West. In 
1916 it had a membership of 274,787; congregations, 
1,389; ministers, 1,089. ‘That body in this country, more 
nearly than any other, is the lineal descendant of the 
Evangelical United Church of Prussia, of which the 
Kaiser is a member. Far be it from us to say that it is 
in any way responsible for the Kaiser. 

In the light of the foregoing statements two things are 
beyond dispute: (1) The Hohenzollerns, since the con- 
version of John Sigismund in 1613 to Calvinism, have 
been members of the Reformed Church; (2) since the 
union of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches in Prus- 
sia in 1817, the Kings of Prussia have been members of 
the United Church, which is neither Lutheran nor Re- 
formed. ‘The Kaiser, therefore, belongs to the Evan- 
gelical United Church of Prussia. 

II. In this Church, however, there are tendencies ec- 
clesiastical and theological. The ecclesiastical are three 
in number: (1) Those who prefer Lutheran doctrine ; 
(2) those who prefer Reformed doctrine; (3) those who 
are indifferent to the old confessions and seek to advance 
into a higher form of church life and doctrine. The 
theological tendencies are also three in number: (1) The 
positive or orthodox confessionalists, called the court- 
preachers’ party, founded by Rudolph Koegel in 1875 
and upheld by Adolph Stoecker; (2) The “Evangelical 
Association,” led by Prof. Willibald Beyschlag of Halle, 
and representing a mediational theology; (3) the Ritsch- 
lians, whose literary organ is the Christliche Welt, pub- 
lished since 1877, by Martin Rade, and whose adherents 
have organized under the name of Freunde der Christ- 
lichen Welt. One may add a fourth group of nonde- 
scripts, shading from liberalism of the saner sort to 
radicalism of the wilder type. 


ae which of these groups or tendencies does the 
Kaiser have a predilection? As King of Prussia and 
summus episcopus of the Church, diplomacy would forbid 
him from identifying himself with one party or another. 
He naturally seeks to promote the welfare of the whole 
Church in practical ways. In this respect he is heartily 
supported by the Kaiserin. ‘Together they have advo- 
cated the erection of church buildings, a round thousand 
in the course of their reign, to most of which contribu- 
tions were made by the royal family. They have also 
encouraged the social and benevolent activities of inner 
missions, care for the poor, aged, and helpless, and recog- 
nized with approval the work and institutions of von 
Bodelschwingh. The latter built a hospital for epileptics 
at Bethel, founded a colony for workers at Wilhelmsdorf, 
and opened a theological school at Bethel to offset the 
“sceptical” theological faculties of the universities. 

When occasion arose, the Kaiser, however, was free to 
express his personal religious inclinations and convic- 
tions. In Berne, Switzerland, in 1912, he declared that 
he himself, through his tutor Hinzpeter, a strict Calvin- 
ist, was nurtured in the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church. His formal religious instruction was given him 
by the liberal minister Persius. The court-preacher 
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Heim prepared him for confirmation. The profoundest 
religious impression was made upon him by Dryander, 
while the Kaiser was a student at the University of Bonn 
and regularly attended Dryander’s church there. The 
permanence of these impressions is witnessed by the well- 
known fact that Dryander has since become court- 
preacher and recently has received a title of nobility. 


IS Reformed training was in line with the religious 

traditions of his house. The Calvinistic doctrine of 
divine sovereignty would readily develop the Kaiser’s 
sense of divine vocation and mission, which he felt even 
as a boy of fifteen, and which has grown upon him ever 
since. When he was confirmed he read a profession of 
faith, composed by himself, and concluded it with these 
words: “I know that weighty problems await me in life 
—but they shall steel my courage and shall not dishearten 
me. I shall ask for myself strength from God, and I shall 
develop all my powers.” Utterances in the early years 
of his reign show the religious ground for his claims of 
sovereignty. At his request the court-preacher Koegel 
based his sermon at the opening of the first Reichstag on 
the words, “By the grace of God Iam what Iam.” Like 
his grandfather, the Kaiser said he would take his crown 
only from Heaven: “By this idea I am animated, and 
by this principle I am resolved to rule and to reign.” In 
his address before the provincial Diet of Brandenburg, 
1891, he said: “You know that I esteem my whole posi- 
tion and my task as assigned me of Heaven, that I act 
under the authority of the Most High, to whom later I 
must render account. ‘Therefore I assure you that not 
an evening or a morning passes by without a prayer for 
my people, and especially without a thought for my Mark 
Brandenburg.” 

III. More than once did the Kaiser have occasion to 
define his theological viewpoint, perhaps never more at 
length than in the famous letter he wrote to Admiral 
Hollman, February 15, 1900, in regard to the two lectures 
of Delitzsch on Bibel and Babel. But notable statements 
were also made in his Jerusalem addresses, in his rela- 
tion to Prof. Harnack, and in reference to the discipline 
for heresy of Jatho and Traub. In all these instances 
he seems to hold consistently the same point of view. It 
may be summarized as that of a positive evangelical who 
is not slavishly bound by the letter of the Scripture or 
of the creeds and confessions, who distinguishes the form 
from the substance of divine revelation, who encourages 
scientific and critical study of the Bible but discourages 
the spread of hypotheses and speculations of scholars 
among the laity, who holds firmly the cardinal doctrines 
of evangelical orthodoxy—the deity of Christ, the atone- 
ment, justification by faith, and eternal life. ‘These doc- 
trines of the Gospel are not based on science, but are 
proved by a life of faith. ‘Never was religion,” he says 
in his letter to Hollman, “the result of science or philoso- 
phy, but the outflowing of the heart and the being of man 
in his communion with God.” 

We have briefly considered the Kaiser as head of the 
Church of Prussia, his religious training, and his theo- 
logical viewpoint. ‘To what extent as head of the Im- 
perial Army of Germany he has turned his creed into deed 
the reader may decide for himself. 


We subscribe to this, from Zion’s Herald: “To say 
that the churches fail to perform their whole duty does 
not justify any one in asserting that the world may safely 
fail to have a church. If there had been no churches in 
the world, there would now be no critics with enough 
interest in morality to call them in question for any 
deficits in duty or excesses in zeal.” 
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THE END OF THE DELUGE 
A Pe able for the Time 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


Scene—The Ark. Noah looking out of the window. 
SHEM, Ham, and JApHet seated with their backs to 
the window. 


Noan—I can’t see the dove anywhere. 


Summ (peevishly)—I said you’d never see 
that dove again. And we’ve lost a perfectly 
good raven. It’s foolish to leave the window 
open in a time like this. 


Noau—Rejoice, my son, that the dove does 
not return. It is a sign that the waters of 
the flood are abating. 


Summ—Last week when the dove came back 
you said that was a good sign. 


Noan (gently)—But, my son, you remem- 
ber it brought us an olive leaf. 


Surm—It was water-soaked. What’s an 
olive leaf in a great flood like this? 


Noau—Cheer up, my son. For forty days 
and forty nights the windows of heaven were 
opened, but after that when I looked out I 
saw signs that made me sure that the waters 
were abating. Let us accept the good omens. 
Soon we shall go out again into the pleasant 
fields. 


Ham—tThat’s the trouble with you, father. 
You are always seeing things. I remember 
hearing people call you visionary. I didn’t 
know what they meant then, but I know now. 
You see things before they happen. 


Noau—That’s a good way to see them, my 


son. It gives one time to prepare for them. 
When I saw that there was going to be a flood 
I got ready for it. And now that the flood 
is coming to an end I’m getting ready for that. 
Come to the window and I’ll show you some- 
thing that will gladden your eyes. 


JaPpHnt—I suppose, father, you expect us to 
_ see dry land. 


Noau—lI think it is time for you to look 
for it. 


(Permission to republish must be obtained.) 


JarHnt—But it would interfere with our 
work of carrying on the Ark. After we’ve 
built an ark like this and filled it with animals 
you don’t think that we’re going to give it up 
just because it has stopped raining. We’re 
going to see this thing through. 


Ham—yYes, and we have just been talking 
of having our children taught so that they 
can build a bigger and better ark. And if 
they are to build a bigger ark they must have 
faith to believe that there will be a bigger 
flood to float it. You can’t neglect the spirit- 
ual, 


Noan—But, my son, you must not think 
that floods go on forever. I lived six hundred 
years before anything like this happened. 


Jarpurt—How monotonous the old times 
were! But let’s not talk about the past or the 
future, but about the present. We are not 
antediluvians or post-diluvians but diluvians. 
It’s a waste of time to talk about anything but 
the flood. Let us treat it as something perma- 
nent. 


Surm—Yes, we must be practical and not 
delude ourselves with doves and ravens and 
olive leaves and rainbows. We have been 
shut up in this ark a long time, and it will be 
a longer time before we are out of it. We 
must prepare our minds for that. 


The Ark gives a sudden lurch, there is a 
grinding sound, and then all is quiet. 

Surm, Ham, and Jarunr are rolled about 
and then recover themselves. 


SHem—That was the biggest wave yet! I 
believe the flood is just beginning. This seems 
to me like the real thing. As I was saying, 
father, we must not let hopefulness deceive us. 
We must all of us face the hard facts. 


Noau (looking out of the window)—That’s 
what I am doing. The hard fact is Mount 
Ararat,—and we’re on it. 
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The Pride of Race* 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


study of the problems of civilization in general, 

calls for a consideration of the racial sense. The 
pride of race is a universal and, always, a qualified vir- 
tue. In one way or another every race has been led to 
believe itself to be the “chosen race” whose welfare is 
the special concern of the universe. Every race has had 
“divine evidence” of this and the “divine promise” of a 
superior destiny. . 

I have called this sense of racial superiority, or the 
pride of race, a virtue, because it has yielded good fruits 
in the long course of human progress. And I have called 
it a qualified virtue for the fact that in its various trans- 
formations it has been the cause of the saddest tragedies, 
from the time of Cain to the present. To the pride of 
race and the dream of racial destiny we owe the world’s 
greatest literatures, both secular and religious. Religion, 
poetry, law, art, have been fashioned by the racial spirit. 
Every religious body, while claiming to possess a uni- 
versal religion and including adherents from more than 
one race, has fashioned itself consciously and uncon- 
sciously after the ancient racial model. In theory its 
religion belonged to all mankind, in practice its religion 
was its own. All those who spoke not its shibboleths 
were considered aliens to the Kingdom of God. Thus, 
for an example, to the racial sense as manifested in 
Hebrew history we owe the sacred promise, “By thee 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” and the 
cruel command, “Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them not; but slay 
both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass.” 

Amalek was an alien by race. 

These instances have their counterparts in the life 
story of every race. From time immemorial the kinship 
of blood has been warring against the kinship of ideals, 
with great success. The idea of human brotherhood is a 
very recent growth. Compared with the hoary racial 
sense it is but an infant a few hours old. The past is all 
against it, yet we hope that the eternal future is on its 
side. 

The kinship of blood remains the social and political 
bond of the Near East.. It is the centre of its clannish 
life and the limitation of its religious spirit. Clannish 
divisions persist and are vital even within the same re- 
ligious fold, and the various sects are mutually opposed 
political parties. The long succession of tyrannical 
rulers in Eastern countries and the Oriental’s indifference 
to organization have prevented the formation of a na- 
tional ideal and the recognition by the various elements 
of the population of a common national interest, tran- 
scending all clannish and sectarian loyalties. ‘Therefore 
the modifications which nationalism has worked in the 
racial sense in the great countries of the West have not 
yet come to soften the clannish and sectarian rigidities 
of the East. 

But even in Western countries ungenerous racial 
prejudices remain strong. I do not allude only to the 
‘Teuton’s insane passion for a subject-world wherein the 
Teutonic “Kultur” might be inculcated as the noblest 
culture any race has known. ‘The superior air of the 


Ts study of the problem of the Near East, like the 
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Anglo-Saxon is too evident to be overlooked, even when 
he is fighting for the liberation of the world. This noble 
son of humanity, who has fought countless battles for 
liberty and law, and is the greatest nation-builder the 
world has known, remains to a great extent intoxicated 


by the idea of his own racial superiority. His tendencies. 


to look down upon other races, especially the Asiatic, is 
still very strong. He.looks down even upon those races 
for whose welfare he is willing to shed his blood. A 
great paradox, but not utterly strange. It is a striking 
evidence of the ancient struggle in the same race between 
the provincial man and the universal man. 

‘But the Anglo-Saxon does not realize, perhaps, that 


A 
| 


those races, even the Asiatic, while recognizing his supe- 


rior achievements in certain lines of progress, feel dis- 
posed also to look down upon him. At least they are not 
convinced that they deserve his scorn. What is there in 
the logic of things to prevent any race from raising itself 
in its own estimation to a high elevation and looking 
down on all other races? Nothing whatever. I knew a 
so-called physician in my boyhood days in Syria who was 
convinced in his own mind that he was the “superman.” 
He had only contempt for all other men, which was but 
slightly modified by the friendships which he was forced 
to enjoy with his inferior contemporaries. His one 
prayer, which was well known in our town, was, “O 
Lord, take me away from this world, or take this world 
away from me!” 

There was no logical process by which the “doctor” 
could be convinced that he was in error. At last the 
Lord granted his prayer by taking him away from this 
unworthy world. 

The Oriental, also, feels that he is of superior quality, 
that he has a “right” to look down upon even the Anglo- 
Saxon. Why not? What difference can there be be- 
tween the “right” which the Anglo-Saxon feels certain 
that he has to look down upon the Oriental, and that by 
which this man feels himself entitled to look down upon 
the Anglo-Saxon? Is not the whole thing a question of 
personal opinion, since neither party accepts the other 
party’s position? ‘The Syrian knows that he has given 
Europe its religion, the crowning glory of all human 
possessions. He claims to be more spiritual and more 
hospitable than the Anglo-Saxon is; that his friendship 
is truer and of a deeper spiritual quality, his women more 
modest than Western women, and his social life in gen- 
eral less encumbered by the many cares for material 
things which weigh down the social life of the Occidental. 

Unimportant whether all these claims are valid or not. 
They are made by the son of the East with the same self- 
assurance that he is right which characterizes the Anglo- 
Saxon claimant to racial superiority. Both are needy of 
the grace of God. 

Racial prejudice among civilized peoples is much like 
the appendix in the human body. It was a useful organ 
once, but now is a source of danger. In the remote 
past, when the clan and the tribe had only one ideal, and 
that was self-preservation; when clans and tribes and 
races had no common interests and no conception of 
human solidarity; when they lived in terror of one 
another and to the strong was the battle, then racial 
prejudice served, like fear, as a protective instinct. Then 
this racial feeling was deemed an unmistakable evidence 
of loyalty. And just as the sense of fear decreases in 


individuals and nations with the increase of mutual inter- _ 


ests and mutual confidence, so does, or should, racial 
prejudice decrease with the advance of culture and a 
deeper appreciation of character and the humanities, In 
civilized persons this racial trait is a mental appendix 
fraught with danger, and should be removed, regardless 
of the pain of the operation. Let Reason and Love be 
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the surgeon, and give this useless remnant of barbarous 
times to the dogs. ‘Io despise a man, regardless of his 
character and spiritual possibilities, simply because of his 
race and, perhaps, his peculiar physiognomy, is a crime 
against one’s self, the man one despises, and civilization. 
That Human Commonwealth for which right-minded 
men hope and pray can never be fully established until 
racial prejudices pass away. But the pride of race in a 
nobler sense does not need to be destroyed; it needs to 
be fulfilled. It may be lawfully experienced as the re- 
ward of service to humanity, and not as a feeling of 
superiority of blood and origin. A true civilization 
demands that the greatest shall be the servant of all. 
We never can serve other men’s higher interests as we 
do our own until we are able to truly love them and 
treat them as our equals. 

I have said that in so far as the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Easterner are afflicted with the sense of racial prejudice, 
they are both needy of the grace of God. But the East- 
erner in his present state is more needy of the grace of 
God and the help of man,. because his racial prejudice, or 
pride in a lower sense, has split itself into so many 
eddies and become clan pride, church pride, and family 
pride, and prevented his greater progress. Such obstacles 
to progress the Anglo-Saxon has overcome in a great 
measure; consequently he enjoys a more tranquil life 
than the Oriental. 

Victory over these petty divisions of race and clan is 
one of the pressing needs of the Near East. The nobler 
qualities of its sons as individuals are, because of these 
divisions, denied the proper conditions needed for their 
development and application to a larger community life. 

So far the European nations which have associated 
with the peoples of the Near East have been either unable 
or unwilling to minimize, or destroy, those prejudices 
which have afflicted the Easterners for so many centuries. 
How could they, when they brought similar feelings with 
them? By their own mutual contentions and their seek- 
ing of “spheres of influence” by seductive appeals to the 
sects and clans of the East, the Europeans have served, 
at least indirectly, to confirm the Easterners in the errors 
of their ways. 

(To be concluded) 


for freedom and Humanity 


At the Cradle of Liberty 


NDEPENDENCE HALL in Philadelphia witnessed 

on Saturday, October 26, the signing of a new Declar- 

ation of Independence. It was a dramatic idea for 
the representatives of the oppressed nations of Middle 
Europe to go to the cradle of American liberty and put 
on record there their faith in the principles of equality 
of right and opportunity on which the confederation of 
the American colonies was builded. ‘The Mid-European 
Union which unfurled its flag, rang its liberty bell, and 
published its declaration of freedom included eighteen 
groups of submerged peoples—some once illustrious, 
others long overshadowed and obscure. But they are all 
entitled to their experiment of “self-determination.” And 
they will get it in the new order of justice and equality 
which will follow the war. 

On the threshold of freedom and self-mastery it is ap- 
propriate that they should associate their deliverance 
with the inspiring and sustaining memories which throng 
our Cradle of Liberty. A new national flag was unfurled 
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beside the Stars and Stripes flying from the roof of Inde- 
pendence Hall. A new Liberty Bell had been cast, bear- 
ing the inscription “Liberty for All the World and All 
the Inhabitants Thereof.” The representatives of more 
than fifty millions of people united in this new Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


All governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. It is the inalienable right of every 
people to organize their own government on such prin- 
ciples and in such form as they believe will best promote 
their welfare, safety, and happiness. ‘The free and 
natural development of the ideals of any state should 
be allowed to pursue their normal and unhindered course, 
unless such course harms and threatens the common in- 
We believe our peoples, having kin- 
dred ideals and purposes, should co-ordinate their efforts 
to insure the liberty of their individual nations for the 
furtherance of their common welfare, provided such a 
union contributes to the peace and welfare of the 
world... . 

In the course of our history we have been subjected to, 
and victims of, aggressive and selfish nations and auto- 
cratic dynasties and held in subjection by force of arms. 

We have suffered destruction of our cities, violation 
of our homes and lands, and we have maintained our 
ideals only by stealth in spite of the tyranny of our op- 
pressors. 

We have been deprived of proper representation and 
fair trial; we have been denied the right of free speech 
and the right freely to assemble and petition for the 
redress of our grievances ; we have been denied free and 
friendly intercourse with our sister states, and our men 
have been impressed in war against their brothers and 
friends of kindred races. 

The signers of this declaration and representatives of 
other independent peoples who may subscribe their names 
hereunto do hereby pledge on behalf of their respective 
nations that they will united strive to the end that these 
wrongs shall be righted, that the sufferings of the world 
war shall not have been in vain; and that the principles 
here set forth shall be incorporated in their organic laws 
of whatever governments our respective peoples may 
hereafter establish—From this new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s 
aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 

And iat slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him 
clim 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime: 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of Time. 


Spel the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous 

throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the 
Future’s heart. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


PRAYER 


Eternal Spirit, Thou art moving in the life of the na- 
tions and stirring the hearts of men to restless longings 
for a larger life. Grant that we find our goal in ‘Thee, 
Thy truth, Thy justice, Thy righteousness. To all who 
aspire after liberty, grant courage and patience that they 
may fight bravely and build their nations on enduring 
foundations. Amen. 
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Nameless Beauty 


ARTHUR B. RHINOW 


The botanist discoursed on many names 

Of flowers in the poet’s garden, with 
Enthusiasm for analysis, 

Until he saw a protest in the eyes 

Of him, the friend he loved he knew not why. 
And gentle were the singer’s words, yet with 
Authority as of a sunbeam bright 

That shines without array of argument, 
Because it has a native right to shine. 

“The nameless beauty ravishes my soul, 
An aureole of earth and heaven blent. 

Were I to label blossom, bush, and bough, 
And butterfly that flutters shy between, 
Their halo would disintegrate, and so 
Disturb the harmony of all in all. 

And,”’ pondering as though in awe to soar, 
“Is He not less a God to you and me, 
Because we try to call Him by a name?” 


Literature 


Religion that Makes Citizens 
FLORENCE BUCK 


That religion should function in better 
citizenship is coming to be widely recog- 
nized. If democracy is to become safe for 
the world there must be careful training 
of all its members, and in this training 
the school of religion must take its part. 
The church needs to become vitally in- 
terested in good citizenship, and to relate 
its adherents in an effective way to our 
form of government, where the citizens 
are themselves the state. 

Dr. Hoben speaks to Christian churches 
from the standpoint of Christian ethics.* 
He uses the term, however, in no doctri- 
nal sense, but as representing Christ’s way 
of life. A Jewish rabbi might object to 
the author’s form of expression when he 
says, “Democracy must fully accept and 
practice the Christian ethic or fail,” but 
is hardly likely to object to either the 
principles or methods which the book 
offers. 

Civic training is considered in three 
chapters with reference to childhood, early 
adolescence, and later adolescence. ‘The 
treatment consists mainly in summarizing 
the means now employed in civic devel- 
opment and showing how the church 
school may use them. ‘There is no strik- 
ing ‘suggestion for a new or original 
method of procedure, no direction that 
would tend to put church and church 
school in a position of leadership. What 
is offered as suitable for training for cit- 
izenship and adapted to the church school, 
such as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Red 
Cross and other organizations, as well as 
existing lesson material, is already in use 
in a goodly number of church schools. 
The book will be chiefly useful, therefore, 
in showing schools which have not yet un- 
dertaken any training in civics as part of 
their religious work what other schools 
have used successfully. 

Dr. Hoben gives credit to some of the 
newer courses in religious education for 
certain lessons containing the civic ele- 

*Tue Cuurcn Scuoo. or Citizensuip. By Allan 
Hoben, Associate Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 


Duties in the University of Chicago. The University 
of Chicago Press. $1 net, postage extra. 
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ment, but seems not to be aware of a 
course which is richer in materials of this 
sort than any other, the Beacon Course 
in Religious Education, published by the 
Beacon Press. He rightly names A Course 
in Citizenship, by Ella Lyman Cabot, pte- 
pared for public-school teaching, as the 
best single book on the subject for the in- 
struction of children. It is unfortunate 
that her book in the Beacon Course, pre- 
pared expressly for use in church schools 
with adolescents, was not issued in time 
to be included in his recommended read- 
ing for Chapter III. or IV. 

The treatment of the topic of teaching 
civics in the church schools of rural com- 
munities is one of the best parts of the 
book, and likely to give assistance where 
it is most needed. The investigations and 
experiments suggested at the end of each 
chapter show the possible range of in- 
struction and practical work, but are com- 
prehensive enough to warrant a course 
covering six days each week rather than 
one. Indeed, this book makes more evi- 
dent what we have begun to see, the need 
of a correlation of all the educational 
forces of the community to the great end 
of good citizenship and a worthy and spir- 
itualized democracy. 

In the closing chapter, “Adults in the 
Church School of Citizenship,” Dr. Hoben 
is at his best. Indeed, one could wish 
this were the first chapter in the book. 
A “logical” arrangement of the contents 
has placed it where the careless reader, 
or one whose interest must be compelled, 
might miss it altogether. The civic obli- 
gations of the church are vigorously pre- 
sented, and the suggestions for a more 
thorough co-operation between church and 
state to the end of civic betterment are 
comprehensive and practical. 

This is one of a series of books on 
“Principles and Methods of Religious Ed- 
ucation,” intended to help workers in 
church and Sunday-school, which are proy- 
ing useful in practice. Out of the abun- 
dance of suggestions here offered, teachers 
and directors of religious education may 
choose those adapted to their time and 
equipment which will aid them in their 
task of training righteous citizens of a 
democratic nation. 
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To Change, not Laws, but Men 


WESLEY As SoctoLocist, THEOLOGIAN, AND 
CHURCHMAN. By John Alfred Faulkner. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
1918. 75 cents net—Since John Wesley’s 
eminence is not with relation to a single 
denomination but to the development of 
world Christianity in the last two centuries, 
any contribution to a more perfect under- 
standing of the man puts all Christians 
under obligation. Such a contribution Dr. 
Faulkner, a loyal Methodist, professor of 
Church History in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, is well qualified to make. His de- 
nominational loyalty, with its implied inter- 
est in Wesley, does not bias his judgment. 
Rather, it seems to make him the more cau- 
tious and painstaking in his search for 
exact truth and its unprejudiced statement. 
Here is no laudation of Wesley or of the 
Methodist church; here is only the report of 
patient delving into the sources. “I do not 


‘for the status quo. 
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find that Wesley brought forward any new 
views of society or of political economy, or 
that he had thought out what Christianity 
really demands, if radically carried out, in 
the reconstruction of human relations. He 
took the world as he found it, he worked 
with such laws and institutions as were in 
vogue. ... On all such questions he stood 
His work was not 
to change laws or institutions, but to 
change men.” It is amazing to be told that 
his journal for 1789 makes no allusion to 
the eutbreak of revolution in France. But 
his passionate ethical feeling flamed out 
against slavery and, in highly modern argu- 
ment and language, against war and the 
sale of alcoholic liquors. Even the use of 
tobacco he condemns as a “silly, nasty, dirty 
custom,” to be strictly avoided “unless pre- 
scribed by a physician”! But all this is per- 
sonal morals, not sociology. As a theologian 
his heart occasionally falls into some slight 
discrepancies with his head, but he al:vays 
held fast to the fundamentals of the most 
evangelical orthodoxy of his day. He dis- 
played liberality, but eschewed liberalism. 
To the eminent Unitarian Dr. John Taylor 
of Norwich he wrote, “I attack [your doc- 
trine] from end to end; let all England 
judge whether it can be defended or not.” 
His words about the Unitarian Thomas 
Firmin, often quoted, indicate no sympathy 
with liberal doctrine, but only a rare sense 
for a devout and benevolent personality. 
“T dare not deny that Mr. Firmin was a 
pious man, although his notions of the 
Trinity were quite erroneous.” ‘The salva- 
tion of such souls Wesley hoped would be 
accomplished by a revelation of the true 
God before their “hour of death.” The 
hell into which he expected unbelievers and 
sinners to pass was as literal and as gro- 
tesquely horrible as, let us say, Jonathan 
Edwards’s. Abhorring both Calvinism and 
Unitarianism, he clung pragmatically to 
that evangelical faith in which he found 
power to renew human life here and lead 
the soul to a blessed eternity there. In the 
vexed question as to Wesley’s personal rela- 
tion to the Church of England, Dr. Faulk- 
ner shows himself a sure guide. In truth, 
Wesley was not always consistent here, and 
utterances from various occasions furnish 
support to diverse conclusions. On this 
aspect of his career there are added three 
valuable historical appendices. All students 
of Wesley must know this book. 
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The Word Comes Back 


AMERICA—HERE AND OvER THERE. By 
Luther B. Wilson. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 1918. 75 cents net—Bishop 
Wilson of the Methodist Church has been 
doing Y. M. C. A. service over there and 
making patriotic addresses over here. This 
little volume gathers seven of his addresses 
and a few brief “prayers in war-time” of 
his composition, and thereby renders a real 
service. The two addresses “Over Here” 
and “When the Boys Come Home” are 
enough to make this or any volume notable. 
“We are saying to the boys over there, — 
‘Play the man!’ I tell you that the walls of 
the centuries throw the word back to us.” 
There are straightforward words here about 
the conscientious objector; there is a stir- 
ring bit of free verse on “Our Flag”; an 


¥ 
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The Defence of Our Heritage 


Excerpts from a Sermon 


JOHN D. RFID, AT UNITY CHURCH, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


[In the volume by Unitarian ministers, The Soul of America in Time of War] 


No war was ever so holy that it did not have its regrettable phases. War always 
brings to light a pestilent brood of base motives and goes on to the accompaniment of 
incidents that show human nature at its worst. The lower passions and the meaner 
ambitions will have play even among those who are fighting for the right. No right- 
minded person will countenance these things, but neither will he allow them to becloud 
the main issue. The pursuits of peace are attended by the same or by equally objec- 
tionable features, and yet we must all engage in these pursuits. 


A true religion does not obliterate the passions of men. It guides them to the 
service of the higher ends of truth and justice. The spirit that is born from above does 
not supersede nature. It imparts to nature a nobler range of motives and inspires it 
to high sanctions. We are indeed creatures of mixed motives, but the true judgment 
of men is that which accords most weight to the highest motives that prompt their 
actions. So, in going to war for a worthy cause, it is the patriotic spirit that moves 
us and that determines the character of the war we wage. 

The patriotic spirit especially makes itself known in this, that it leads men to make the 
utmost sacrifice, even to that of life itself, for the sake of laws and temple and country 
and commonwealth. We do well to exalt the worth of human life. To hold it cheap 
were sacrilege. But the crowning evidence of its worth is seen in its great purchasing 
power. The life is to be expended, poured out, sacrificed for great and enduring ends. 
That is the just measure of its worth, and in some form every true life does exemplify 


this worth. The life that is hoarded, that is held dear just for its own sake, is mere 


existence. 


is 


It has been said that “war is hell”; and that is literally true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The realists, those who set forth things in their sordid and repulsive literalness 


and have nothing more to say, can no more tell the essential truth about war than they] HYMNS 


can about anything else. Not hell but Calvary is the true symbol of patriotic war. 
Every true soldier is a soldier of the Cross. He gives his life a ransom for many. 
Stand before the Shaw Monument on Boston Common, and in the face of that sur- 
passing revelation of an infinite pathos and an undying heroism try to make your lips 
utter the epithet so flippantly bandied about by those who prate of peace at any price. 
No, you cannot say the thing there, for the lesson of that marvellous work in bronze is 
the lesson of Calvary, and therein it bodies forth the very genius of a liberty-loving 
people in arms for the overthrow of the oppressor and the raising up of the down- 
trodden. ‘ 


Let us be clear and without misgiving as to the part we are called on to play. 
One great cause completely overshadows all minor offences. It is the cause of democ- 
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in infancy and left with but a single clue 
to her parentage. With this is matched the 
story of a Belgian girl, likewise separated 
from her family, and with an equally happy 
reunion. The book is a typical example of 
the average fiction for schoolgirls. 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
IN TIME OF WAR 


256 pages; $1.25 net 
$1.35 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


THOUGHT OF GOD 


AND POEMS 
Three Series in One 


Freperick L. Hosmer 
AND 


Wituiam C. GANNETT 


HE two earlier series, published in 
1885 and 1894, have been out of 
print for some years. They have been 


racy, liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound. | reprinted, unabridged, together with a 
In an enlarged vision it is so that we see it, and in the great day of the Lord that is| third series, which is of the same ex- 


at hand we stand ready to seal our faith with our blood. Shoulder to shoulder 
with our allies, we shall go forward to inscribe a new and glorious page in the long 
roll of deathless deeds through which the world of striving men wins its way to its 
rightful heritage of liberty and honor and a peace whose bulwarks are justice and truth. 


“God, give us peace! not such as lulls to sleep, 

But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to harbor sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap!” 


there are the closing prayers, addressed 
though most of them are to Jesus, that lift 


and help to courage and vision. GIVE 


Fiction for Schoolgirls 


America’s DaucutER. By Rena I. Hal- 
sey. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.35 net—That girls can be patriotic and 
serve their country is no new theme, al- 
though the war has emphasized it in many 
new ways. ‘The girls of this story, how- 
ever, find their inspiration largely from his- 
tory, and their visits to places connected 
with the self-sacrifice of the past, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, are intended to 
remind young readers of the part played 
by their foremothers in the development 
of America’s ideals. ‘The less didactic 
thread of the story concerns the quest for a 


of these countries. 


16mo. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


‘mother whose baby girl has been kidnapped 


p- = 


— .< 5 he +. 


BOOKS FOR 


AMERICA, SAVE THE NEAR EAST 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of THE SYRIAN CHRIST, A FAR JOURNEY, MILITANT AMERICA AND JESUS CHRIST, etc, 


A summons to America to accept her share of the “white man’s burden ” of responsibility to the Asiatic 
provinces recently rescued from long years of Turkish dominion and oppression. 


General Allenby’s marvellous victories have awakened vast possibilities for the rebuilding and nationalization 
The plan presented in this book shows that only our great country—the champion of humanity—can now 
solve these problems which have so long baffled the Christian world. 
176 pages. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co., R. H. White Co., Lauriat & Co., DeWolfe 
& Fiske Co., Old Corner Bookstore, and by Booksellers throughout the country, or from 


cellence of expression and spirit as its 
predecessors. These three series—the 
two former ones and the new—are now 
published in one volume, and fondly 
offered to lovers of beautiful lyrics. 

352 pages. $1.35 net. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.45 by mail. 


GIFTS 


$1.00 net. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Che Dome 
The Song of the Colors 


HATTIE VOSE HALL 


What say the colors as they float 

So proud against the sky, 

While the men who march beneath them 
Go forth to win—or die? 


The red Stripes say, ‘Be brave, be brave!” 
The white Stripes say, “Be pure!” 

The dark blue Field, 

“Make Truth your shield, 

And the Land shall long endure!”’ 

The red Stripes say, “Shrink not from death 
If honor’s call it be!” 

The white and blue, ‘‘Be pure, be true, 

O Sons of Liberty!’’ 


The-rows of Stars above the bars, 
The Stripes which float below, 
What is the message that they sing 
To us, who may not go? 


“Be brave, be true, be steadfast, 

Ye, whose the lot to stay, 

While sweethearts, sons, and brothers 
March far and far away— 

Send forth your loved so bravely, 
With smiling lips and sweet, 

That they may all remember, 
Whatever lot they meet, 

That, though your hearts are bleeding, 
Their joy may be to know 

The hearts they leave behind are brave 
As are the hearts that go!” 


The Proud Cat 
ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


Once upon a time there lived a cat who 
was very proud. There was no particular 
reason for his pride, but if you like to be 
proud you do not need any reason. You 
are just proud. 

This cat was especially proud of three 
things—his fur, his whiskers, and his 
voice. His fur w&s nothing to boast of, 
his whiskers were like the whiskers of 
other cats, and his voice was very bad. 
However, that did not make any difference 
to him. He sat and thought about them 
all—and was proud. 

He spent so much time in this way that 
he could not do much else. When he was 
thinking of his fur, and parting it down 
the middle of his back with his tongue, to 
make himself look in the fashion, he could 
not purr to his friend the cook to thank 
her for his good breakfast. When he 
was thinking about his whiskers and try- 
ing to get a sight of them out of the corner 
ot his eye, he could not see a mouse if it 
ran right in front of him. And when he 
sang, he always went up on a high fence, 
because he thought he could be heard at 
a greater distance, so he could not rub 
against the cook while she was getting 
dinner, which always helped her very much. 

All this was a pity, because in other re- 
spects he was a very good cat. The cook 
liked him, but she was getting a little dis- 
couraged, because he was very idle,—and 
he really had nothing to be proud of. 

The cook had a friend who was a Magic 
Person. She knew things other people 
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do not. One night she dropped in to see 
how the cook was getting along. The 
work was all done, and she was sitting by 
the fire, knitting, while the cat was sing- 
ing on the high fence in the yard. 

“What is that dreadful noise?” said the 
Magic Person, after she had taken a chair 
on the other side of the fire. 

“That is my cat,” said the cook, “and I 
am almost discouraged with him. He 
won’t do a thing to make himself useful, 
and just sits and thinks how fine he is.” 

“Dear me!” said the Magic Person. 
“What a pity! Do call him in and [I'l 
have a look at him.” 

So the cook called. But it took a long 
time to make him hear, he was singing 
so loud; and then he finished his song 
after he did hear, and every verse had a 
chorus to it. But at last he came as slowly 
as he could, making two arches of his 
back and his tail just to show how proud 
he was. 

The Magic Person looked at him. “Oh, 
here you are at last,” she said; and she sat 
for a long time looking at him and not 
saying a word, until first his back came 
down, and then his tail came down, and 
then he sat down himself and almost hung 
his head. 

The Magic Person kept looking at him. 
“There is the making of a very good cat in 
him,” she said after a while, “if it were not 
for his pride. I think we can do some- 
thing about that. Will you give me a 
little flour and some white pepper?” 

“Ves, indeed,” said the cook; “I would 
gladly give more than that to teach him 
to be useful.” 

The Magic Person got up suddenly and 
pulled three hairs out of the cat’s fur, and 
the cat was so frightened he never moved, 
but just sat there. She mixed some water 
with the flour and stirred the three hairs 
in it, and sprinkled it over with the white 
pepper. Then she turned the little cake 
over so the pepper would come on the 
under side and gave it to the cat. 

“Fat that!” she said. 

It smelt exactly like fish to the cat, 
so he ate it all up quickly, hairs and all; 
but when he got to the last mouthful he 
began to sneeze,—oh, how he sneezed !— 
while the Magic Person watched him 
carefully. He sneezed till the three hairs 
flew out of his mouth as far as the kitchen 
stove, where they burned up. 

“There goes some of your pride!” said 
the Magic Person. 

Then she took a little more of the flour 
and mixed another little cake, and sud- 
denly stooping over pulled out one of the 
cat’s whiskers and mixed it in. “Will you 
give me some black pepper, this time?” 
she said to the cook. So the cook gave 
her some black pepper, and the cat saw it 
all and thought to himself, “I won’t eat 
any more dough.” 

The Magic Person sprinkled the pepper 
on the under side of the cake as before, 
and set it down before the cat. It smelt 
like mouse this time, and the cat, who had 
been too lazy to catch a mouse for a long 
time, could not resist it. He gobbled up 
the little cake, and when he got to the 
last mouthful he began to sneeze again 
worse than before. He sneezed and 
sneezed till he thought his head would 
come off, but he could not stop till the 
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whisker flew out of his mouth and went 
out of the window. 

“There goes some more of your pride!” 
said the Magic Person. ; 

Then she took all that was left of the 
flour and mixed the third little cake, while 
the cat was so tired he lay out on the 
floor and thought, “Nothing can make me 
eat that cake.” 

“T must get something out in the yard,’ 
said the Magic Person, and she went out 
and took a note from the cat’s song off 
the fence. It was rather hard to hold, 
but as she was a Magic Person she did it, 
and brought it into the house. 

“Will you give me some red pepper?” 
she said to the cook. 

It was very hard to mix the note with 
the dough, but at last it was done, and the 
red pepper sprinkled on the under side. 

“Does she think I am a fool,” thought 
the cat, “to eat that?” But as soon as it 
was put down before him he had never 
smelt anything so delicious in all his life. 
It smelt like the most tender broiled 
bird, with butter all over. It made the 
cat dizzy and then his mouth began to 
twitch, and before he knew it he had 
eaten the cake and got to the red pepper. 
This time he sneezed and sneezed and 
sneezed till it seemed as if he should 
sneeze his life away. Just when he 
thought he was dying, something like a 
lump came up in his throat and choked 
him. It was the note, but he did not 
know it. He gave one more sneeze and 
out it came and flew right up the chimney. 

“That’s the last of all your pride!” said 
the Magic Person, looking at the poor cat, 
who was stretched out on the floor haif 
dead. “You will feel better in a minute.” 

Sure enough, very soon he did feel a 
great deal better. First he began to purr, 
and then he rubbed against the cook’s 
ankles, and at last he made a great leap 
into the pantry and came out with a mouse. 

“He'll do now!” said the Magic Person. 
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Willard Shepherd’s Calling List 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


Willard Shepherd felt that one of the ex- 
amination questions in the paper which he 
had passed that forenoon, in the English 
B course, was “unfair.” Not that he con- 
sidered it a “catch question”; Miss Boyn- 
ton, in the Ellingwood High School, was 
never accused by any of her boys of tak- 
ing advantage of them in that way. ° 

He couldn’t see, however, what relation 
Job had to Dr. Primrose in “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ or why the teacher should 
have “dragged into the examination a 
Biblical character.” It was hard enough 
to answer a long list of questions on the 
book itself! 

“Was the examination difficult?” asked 
Aunt Ruth, that evening. She was visit- 
ing her sister, Mrs. Shepherd, and had | 
overheard Willard remark that he was ~ 
afraid he had fallen below A in the Eng- 
lish test. . : 

“No; not especially,” replied Willard. 
“Not the part that had to do with ‘The © 
Vicar of Wakefield’ itself. But what do 
you think of such a question as this—to — 


- 
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ask a fellow, ‘In what ways were the Bibli- 


cal character Job and Dr. Primrose 
alike?’ ” 
y 


“You didn’t find that hard, did you?” 
smiled Aunt Ruth, in her sweet, persuasive 
way. “Surely not, if you were acquainted 


with the hero of Goldsmith’s famous 
story.” 
“But the question said ‘ways, ” replied 


“Tt was hard to an- 
swer that. Both men suffered misfortunes 
—Dr. Primrose a great many. I could 
write pages about him; but I knew only 
one thing about Job—and that was that he 
was greatly afflicted with boils. 

“Would you have known anything more 
to say?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Yes; I think so,” replied Aunt Ruth, 
bringing her work over to where Willard 
was sitting. “I’ve called on Job so many 
times, I think [’— 

“Called on him—on Job?” interrupted 
Willard, curiously. 

PV eg)” 

Willard looked puzzled. * 

_ “I have had—for many years—my regu- 
lar days .for calling on Job, Deborah, 
Moses, Rachel, Martha, and”’— 

“Aren't you fooling?” broke in Willard, 
critically. 

“No, dear,’ was Aunt Ruth’s quiet reply. 
“Tt’s the truth. And I have called on 
these people—and scores of others—so 
often that they are as familiar to me as 
my next-door neighbors at home—even 
more so, if anything.” 

“T’— exclaimed Willard, still incred- 
ulous. 

“Wait a moment,” and Aunt Ruth arose 
from her chair, “and I'll run upstairs and 
show you my calling-list for this week.” 

Back again in the sitting-room, she said 


Willard, evasively. 


as she again sat down, “Hach week I make 


out a new list. These are the friends 
whom I decided last Sunday to call on this 
week. Two of them I have already 
visited.” 

Willard, deeply interested, examined the 
card for which Aunt Ruth had gone up- 
stairs. 

On it was written: “Tuesday, the Woman 
of Samaria; Thursday, Daniel; Saturday, 
the Rich Young Man; Sunday, Paul.” 

“Do you do this every week?” asked 
Willard. 

“Yes; just as I have said. I remember 
my calling-list for last week,” reflected 
Aunt Ruth, “included Moses, Dorcas, the 
Prodigal Son, John at Patmos, and Jo- 
seph in Pharaoh’s court. 

“T am always sure of finding my Bible 
friends at home, waiting to receive me,” 
resumed Aunt Ruth, earnestly. “And it 
makes no difference how many times I 
call, I always come away with a feeling 
of closer acquaintanceship, and of having 
gained something from the strength and 
beauty of such delightful intercourse, and 
with a desire to return as soon as possible.” 

“Aunt Ruth, if I had called on Job as 
often as you have,” said Willard, thought- 
fully, “and read and studied his life, I 
imagine I could have told a good many 
more things about him than I did when 
I took my English test this morning. Your 
calling-list—I think I’ll make out one, too. 
I—I’m sorry I’ve neglected my Bible 
friends. I tell you, Job will be the first 
person ui call on.” 


The Christian Register 
Punishment and the Child 


Suggestions by a mother who has been a_ kinder- 
gartner, issued to the Register by the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., and _ the 
National Kindergarten Association, New York, N.Y. 
Will the reader agree with the author in every respeect? 


MRS. LAURA WILLARD LAWRENCE 


If you should ask any kindergartner 
what punishment she relies on in all cases 
needing instant attention, she would in- 
variably answer: isolating a child from the 
group and excluding him froni all work or 
play, for a short time. Usually putting 
John to one side where he can see what 
he is missing will be sufficient, and the 
question, after a few minutes, as to 
whether he is now ready to join the class 
again will meet with a ready acquiescence. 

Does this plan work as well in the home 
as in kindergarten? It certainly does, but 
it must be differently managed. Since 
there is not so much definite work or play 
going on in the home as in the kinderyar- 
ten, exclusion has to be more complete to 
be noticed by the child. That is to say, 
something more will be necessary than 
simply having him draw his chair to one 
side of the room. It must be, “Go away 
by yourself, John, until you are ready to 
be a pleasant companion again.” Fanish- 
ment must be complete even to closing the 
door. Of course, cries will ensue, sime- 
times screams, but they are caused bv tio 
physical pain, and the mental shock of 
being entirely alone and cut off from the 
family is generally all that is needed to 
stop naughtiness. After the tempest is 
over, the mother will go to her little one 
and ask: “We want you when you are 
yourself again, John. Can we have you 
back now?” 

Many of the minor naughtinesses, such 
as whining, teasing, mimicking, shoving, 
snatching, and stamping, are easily man- 
aged in this simple way. 

Just here let me say, we mothers must 
be careful in our choice of words for 
wrong actions. Let us not call all of them 
bad, or even naughty. If a child is dis- 
agreeable or unkind when he is tired, we 
shouldn’t tell him that he is bad. Save 
that worst word for real wrongs like slap- 
ping, sneaking, or deceiving, and the like. 
Then it will carry weight and mean some- 
thing. Real wrongs must be met with se- 
vere punishments, such as depriving the 
child of some cherished possession. 

Even a baby as young as a year old feels 
isolation. One of our little ones was form- 
ing the habit of throwing herself back in 
her high chair and screaming during meal- 
time because she didn’t get things just as 
she wanted them. She was cured in less 
than a week by her father’s taking her, 
chair and all, to the kitchen the minute 
she began and leaving her there behind a 
closed door until she stopped. How long 
did she cry? At the most, two or three 
minutes, and less and less each time, until 
she gave up the habit entirely. 

Care must be taken to go to the child as 
soon as the storm passes, or he will begin 
to cry again from a feeling of neglect. 

The isolation method of punishment 
takes time, but any kind of punishment 
takes time except the ever easy slap and 
shake which do so little good and soon 
breed in a child the fear of physical 
violence. 


‘actions and happenings to children. 
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By a little wise thinking and skilful 
management it is often possible to avoid 
punishments entirely. One method is to 
avoid the issue by diverting the attention. 
Another simple preventive is to explain 
Even 
two- and three-year-olds can grasp much 
more than most people suppose if it is 
only told them in language they can un- 
derstand. Explain what is going to happen 
and why they should act in such and such 
a way; explain what did happen and 
why you asked them to act as you did. 
Help to trace an action and establish .a 
connection between effect and cause. 

Of course, explanation may be carried to 
excess. Sometimes instant and unques- 
tioning obedience is necessary for safety. 
Positive commands will always be obeyed 
if the children know that as soon as possi- 
ble explanations will follow. When a 
grown-up obeys blind orders, he expects 
that the reason for them will be explained 
to him later. Why should not a child ex- 
pect the same treatment? 


The Shorter Bible 


'TheNew Testament 


A new translation which gives in 


jsimple, dignified modern English 
i those parts of the New Testament 
which are of the most practicai 


value. $1.00 net 


fer CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 
597-599 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


THE REGISTER FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Is there not a man overseas, Of4 ea 
home camp, on a ship or at a naval station, 
in whom you are interested? Send him 
the Register for a Christmas gift. 

An opportunity for Churches, Alliance 
Branches, Clubs, Young People’s Religious 
Union Societies, and individuals! 

They will need good reading during the 
year or more they will surely be in service. 

For this cause, the special rate is $2 a 
year. Subscriptions will be forwarded 
promptly as directed. Those intended for 
France should be in hand by November 15. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporate 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESMENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 


The 


L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 


Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B, FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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To Italy 


(In honor of her King) 


M.D.E. 


No soldier I, Italia,—just thy son! 
Through peaceful, sunny fields my life has run. 
Yet tingles all my blood to touch the gun, 
If I may fight for thee, 
My Italy! 


The Alpine height to hardship lends a charm. 
The shock of shell arouses not alarm. 
I welcome danger, wound, or shattered arm, 
If I may bleed for thee, 
Brave Italy! 


Life has been sweet in all its gifts, and more 
It holds, within my golden cup to pour. 
Yet I, with joy, renounce the richest store, 
If I may die for thee, 
Fair Italy! 


Two Months at a Naval Base 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 
Minister Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


A request from the editor of the Reg- 
ister is equivalent to a command. Never- 
theless it is with reluctance that I un- 
dertake to record my impressions as a 
Red Triangle worker during the summer 
months. These impressions are not essen- 
tially different from those of other men 
who have already contributed to the Reg- 
ister columns. When compared with the 
thrilling accounts of the experiences of the 
men overseas, the story cannot but be 
somewhat commonplace. Furthermore, 
the most intimate, and therefore the most 
interesting, of these experiences are such 
that they cannot be put down upon paper 
or made the subject of a popular address. 
However,— 
“Ours not to make reply, 
Ours not to reason why, 
Ours but to do”— 

what the editor desires. 

Together with many of my brother 
ministers I felt that the ordinary summer 
vacation, spent “far from the madding 
crowd,” would be impossible. It might 
prove physically restful, but it would leave 
one mentally distraught. I offered my ser- 
vices to the Y. M. C. A. I was accepted, 
and assigned to the hut at the State Pier 
in New London, Conn. As I was the only 
ordained minister on the working force I 
was immediately made religious secretary 
and for the greater part of the time served 
also as educational secretary. The duties 
were many and varied, ranging from the 
distribution of stationery and the sale of 
post-cards and stamps to conducting 
classes in algebra and conversational Eng- 
lish (for Italians), presiding at the edu- 
cational and religious meetings, and de- 
livering addresses in our own hut and in 
similar huts within the district. In addi- 
tion to these more or less stereotyped 
forms of service, there was the ever-pres- 
ent opportunity to serve as “guide, philos- 
opher and friend” to the men who were 
stationed at the Pier. This was especially 
true during the latter part of September, 
when hundreds were ill with influenza, the 
hut was commandeered as a hospital, and 
it became the duty of the religious secre- 
tary to visit the patients daily, speaking 
the word of comfort and cheer, providing 
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stationery for the convalescents, and writ- 
ing letters for those who were too ill to 
write for themselves. 

In certain ways the work at the naval 
base differs from the work at an army 
camp as I experienced it at Camp Devens 
a year ago. Even the vocabulary of the 
boys in “white” or “blue” differs from 
that of their brothers in khaki. “Mess” 
becomes “chow”; the “guard-house” is 
the “brig”; “cut-it-out” becomes “pipe- 
down,” and when the Jacky leaves the 
Pier to go up town he “goes ashore.” 

First of all, the work is more contin- 
uous. In both training-station and receiv- 
ing-barracks there were about twelve hun- 
dred men. In addition to these there were 
half as many more attached to the destroy- 
ers and submarine chasers which made 
New London their headquarters. The 
men in the training-station were kept busy 
throughout the day in the various schools, 
but those who were simply “standing by,”. 
waiting to be assigned to their respective 
ships, were free during the greater portion 
of the time. There was hardly a period, 
from 6.30 A.M. to 9.30 P.M., except during 
“chow,” that there were not from seventy- 
five to one hundred present with their 
varying interests and needs. 

Again, the constituency of the hut was 
constantly changing. In addition to those 
who were coming and going each day 
upon the various boats, there was hardly 
a week which did not witness the arrival 
of from forty to sixty picked men from 
Pelham Bay, the Great Lakes, Puget 
Sound, or one of the other naval stations, 
who had come to attend one of the 
schools. ‘This changing constituency and 
the absence of anything like continuity 
made the educational work exceedingly 
difficult. When classes were started, it 
was always with the understanding that 
the personnel of the class might change 
several times before the course was com- 
pleted. 

Again, the men were drawn from a much 
wider area than is the case with the aver- 
age army camp. They were largely en- 
listed men, and since enlistment progress 
had been from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity. Men from Oklahoma and Texas 
rubbed elbows with men from Oregon and 
Maine. The proportion of college men 
was also large, although, as one of the 
men said: “It is difficult, after a few 
months, to tell the college man from the 
non-college man. ‘This life in itself is a 
liberal education.” 

As one looked at these men during their 
moments of recreation, light-hearted, irre- 
sponsible, care-free, it was difficult to real- 
ize that night after night the American 
people sleep in perfect security because of 
the tiny submarine chasers, each manned 
by just such men, which keep their cease- 
less vigil along our shores, ever on the 
watch for hostile submarines, and ever in 
danger of being run down by a passing 
vessel or mistaken for a submarine and 
sent to the bottom by the gun crew of a 
friendly craft. When the war is ended, 
the story of the achievements of our navy, 
at home as well as abroad, will make a 
thrilling tale. 

It is no longer necessary to emphasize 
the importance of the service rendered by 
the “Y” huts, nor of the devotion of the 
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secretaries, with few exceptions, to their 
task of making and keeping the new army 
fit. Every effort is made to provide for 
the recreational, educational, and religious 
needs of the men in the service. There 


fis not a night without something at the 


“Y” to instruct or amuse. An expression 
constantly upon the lips of its patrons is, 
“What would we do without it?” Stunt 
nights and “movies” are the most popular 
forms of entertainment, but a worth-while 
lecture or musicale never fails to bring 
forth a large and appreciative audience. 

The religious work depends largely, for 
its character, upon the religious secretary, 
who is often a layman, with no experience 
in the conduct of religious services. ‘Too 
often it is assumed that the boys will not 
tolerate anything serious, and that the re- 
ligious service, to be acceptable, must ap- 
proximate vaudeville. My brief experience 
would seem to refute this theory. With 
many of the boys it is the most serious 
period in their lives, and they are ready 
and eager for serious things. To quote 
one of them, “We won’t get much of it 
over there and we can’t get enough here.” 
I soon learned that religion does not need 
to be cheapened in order to be acceptable. 
It had been the custom to attempt to hold 
religious services in competition with let- 
ter-writing and games, and with the inevi- 
table result,—attention was distracted, and 
the atmosphere was anything but relig- 
ious. As the result of a frank talk, the 
boys acquiesced in the rule that there 
should be no letter-writing, smoking, or 
games during the hour of religious ser- 
vice. 
cated by the remark of one of the speak- 
ers who asked: “What has happened? 
When I was here a few weeks ago it was 
a regular rough-house. To-day one would 
not know that it is a Y. M. C. A. hut. It 
seems like a church.” Best of all, the boys 


themselves seemed to appreciate the 
change. 
Well, is it all worth while? ‘This is the 


question which constantly presents itself 
to the conscientious Red Triangle worker. 
At times, when he is trying to do his bit 
for boys who take it all as a matter of 
course and seem to manifest no apprecia- 
tion, he cherishes grave doubts. And then 


something happens which takes away all — 


uncertainty and misgiving. A young lad 
is about to leave the hut. Suddenly he 
turns, comes to the desk, grips the secre- 
tary’s hand and thanks him for all that he 
has done to make his stay so pleasant. 
When the secretary tries to pass it off as 
something inconsequential, all in the day’s 
work, saying that it is little to do for those 
who have given up everything in order to 
serve their country and the world, he is 
startled by the reply: “We have given up 
no more than you. We are here—well— 
because we are here. We have no choice. 
But you did not need to come. You have 
good homes, and pleasant surroundings, 
and you have left them all and come here 
and are living our life, just to be of ser- 
vice to us, and I tell you we boys appre- 
ciate it.” Another grip of the hand and 
he has gone, leaving the secretary con- 
scious of a strange mist before his eyes 
and a lump in his throat and an ineradi- 


cable conviction that the work is abun-| 


dantly worth while. 


The changed atmosphere is indi- | 


: 
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: Jenkin Lloyd Jones: Some Memories 


FRANK A. GILMORE 


My acquaintance with Dr. Jones covered 
a period of seventeen years. He was about 
fifty-eight when I settled in Madison, Wis., 
an age at which most clergymen have 
already begun to wane and lose power. 
With him it was the beginning of his most 
prolific and successful years, during which 
he enjoyed a steadily growing reputation; 
in which he built the Lincoln Center Me- 
morial, improved Unity, and raised an en- 
dowment for its perpetuation, published 
“Love and Loyalty,” and travelled over the 
whole United States giving addresses and 
lectures. 

The Lloyd Joneses are a noteworthy fam- 
ily. They are Welsh, the father coming to 
Wisconsin in an early day to settle in the 
Wyoming Valley, a lovely region of hills 
and dales near the Wisconsin River and the 
town of Spring Green. Like Abraham of 
old, he brought his goods and family, and 


his more valuable possessions of moral and. 


religious beliefs. All the children—I think 
there were four boys and three girls who 
reached maturity—have shown marked 
characteristics, and by their strong quali- 
ties and reforming temper have impressed 
all who knew them. A high degree of in- 
telligence, a passion for reform, zeal in the 
cause of righteousness, and intolerance of 
vice or sham have distinguished them all. 
Two of the sisters of Dr. Jones carried 
on for many years a high-grade private 
school, located on the family estate—the 
Hillside Home School. Two of the broth- 
ers were Regents of the University, well 
and widely known for their enlightened 
views and strict probity. Two of his 
nephews are on the University faculty, and 
his son is editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal published at Madison. 

Of his boyhood and early life others know 
better than I do. He was a soldier in the 
Civil War. Receiving honorable discharge, 
he went to the Meadville Theological 
School, and there he found his wife. I 
knew Mrs. Jones quite well, often meeting 
her in the Chicago home and at Tower 
Hill. A woman of strong character, much 
interested in current reforms, as impatient 
with obstructive conservatism as her hus- 
band; more than all, a loving, devoted wife 
and mother. When she was laid to rest a 
few years ago in the family cemetery ad- 
joining the chapel in the Valley it was my 
privilege to act as minister. I pay this 
imperfect tribute to one who showed many 
courtesies to myself and family. I shall 
never forget her kindly smile and words 
of welcome when we came to Tower Hill. 

Many men have known Dr. Jones longer 
and more intimately than I have, but I am 
glad to remember that we were always 
good friends. Though I could not see 
some things as he did, I have received 
from him much good advice and helpful 
council. He was always more than ready 
to assist and inspire his younger brethren 
in the ministry. Many times he has dropped 
his own affairs, left Lincoln Center to run 
by its own momentum, and ridden a hun- 
dred miles to answer the urgent call of a 
ministerial friend. 
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Dr. Jones was first and always a preacher, 
voicing the gospel of good cheer and the 
forward look. Accepting the doctrine of 
Evolution at a time when it was regarded 
generally as an invention of the devil, the 
young liberal boldly made it the basis of 
his message. He-was charmed and thrilled 
by the idea of Life as an unfolding process 
through which was revealed the purposes 
of Almighty Reason. This sublime idea 
fitted into and reinforced his reforming 
impulse. He saw that all efforts for better 
things, all endeavors to a higher plane, were 
certain-of ultimate success, because they co- 
operate with the “Power that makes for 
Righteousness.” This was the key-note 
of his sermons, lectures, and editorials. 
Almost he might have said with Phillips 
Brooks, “I have but a single message, which 
I preach over and over again from different 
texts.” And with what force and charm, 
variety of form, and wealth of illustra- 
tion! There are very few men who could 
employ his diverse methods and themes, 
before various audiences, with success. I 
have heard him interpret Browning to a 
small class, again address a conference of 
ministers, lecture before a woman’s club, 
make a graduation address, reminisce at a 
Grand Army gathering or in a room full of 
business men, then face two thousand stu- 
dents in the gymnasium, and preach next 
morning from my pulpit! 

Perhaps he was never more earnest and 
moving than when, leaning on the oak-tree 
pulpit in Emerson Hall and looking into 
the faces of his kindred and friends of the 
Valley, he opened his mind and heart for 
their benefit. Occasionally I sat at the front 
assisting in the services where I could note 
the effect of his words. Every soul was 
thrilled, swayed, convinced. I saw more,— 
the pride of those honest folks in the 
preacher. Was he not one of their own 
boys? Did he not originate in Wyoming 
Valley, as native of the place as Sugar 
Loaf itself, or as one of the sturdy oaks 
upon its flanks, which he so much re- 
sembled? It is good to recall that family 
affection and pride as it shone in the eyes 
of brother James, the flushed countenance 
of brother Enos, the fixed and loving gaze 
of sister Jane. Especially impressive was 
a brief talk he gave us in that same Hall 
on Tower Hill on the Sunday following a 
terrible tragedy in the neighborhood. It 
was simple, direct, merciful, and wise,—a 
true medicine for our agitated spirits. 

He was versatile, adaptable. He had the 
knack of “alighting on his feet,” saying 
the right thing in the right place. This 
came in large part from his editorial ex- 
periences. In the columns of Unity he was 
cbliged to express himself at short notice 
upon subjects ranging from a protective 
tariff or the higher criticism to dress re- 
form and cigarettes. Questions must be 
answered, gainsayers refuted, quotations 
found, and arguments forged out, not at 
leisure, but “at the drop of the hat.” Much 
of his time was passed on railroad trains, 
where he accustomed himself to think and 
write. If books were not at hand to fur- 
nish references and authorities, he could 
“supply the outward lack from an inward 
fulness.” His wide reading, long and varied 
experience, combined with a tenacious mem- 
ory stood him in good stead. How often 
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we have seen him stop in the course of an 
address and take us off to the farm or the 
city slums to introduce some homely Alec 
or brave Peggy whose story would be 
sketched in a half-dozen verbal strokes; 
and then the lesson, like a bit of gold 
thread, was woven back into the web of 
his argument. 

Commonplace characters were his special 
favorites. He never tired of lifting them 
out of their obscurity, setting them up on a 
pedestal, and pointing out their unsuspected 
worthiness; their patience, their toil, their 
humor, their heroism. It was a frequent 
saying of his that all human excellences 
are to be found among the masses. In this 
he was a true democrat and a true Christian. 
He had great faith in plain folks, seeking 
and finding among them those “pearls of 
great price” over whom Christ rejoiced. 
And in this more than in anything else he 
proved his right to be called a follower of 
Jesus. 

His book “Love and Loyalty” is a series 
of addresses given to a confirmation class 
of young people. In one of these Dr. 
Jones has written of school life. Gradua- 
tion is never the end of education—only 
its beginning. School should awaken the 
desire for knowledge, and teach us how to 
study. The best education comes after the 
diploma is given. Life is the great school- 
master. This is a transcript from his own 
story. The courses at Meadville were 
meagre. But he did learn there how schol- 
ars work, got possession of some of the 
tools of knowledge, and learned where 
others could be found. He left the theo- 
logical school a serious seeker after truth, 
never pausing in the quest through the fifty 
years he was to live. To see him sur- 
rounded by books preparing new sermons 
and lectures for the coming year, was a 
humbling revelation to many a young 
preacher. 

(To be concluded) 


The Sunday-school and the Home 


Now that the Swunday-schools have 
begun, it is necessary to remind parents 
how much they can do in the home to 
strengthen the best work of the schools. 
Parents should not only help the children 
to learn the lesson, they should follow 
the lessons with the children, visit the 
school now and then, become acquainted 
with the teachers, and make some occasion 
to meet the teachers to talk over the prob- 
lem of the child’s religious development. 
How else are our children to be educated 
religiously? How develop the finest in- 
stincts and noblest character, unless the 
home foster these? ‘The experience of 
the war has shown us the deep need of 
that highest motive which the religious 
spirit alone inspires. What are you 
parents doing, or going to do, about it? 
The Committee on Religion in the Home 
believe that the nation, the church, and 
religion have a large interest in the seri- 
Ous answer to this question. 

For the Coimmittee on Religion in the 
Home, 

CuHarités T. Bii.incs, 
Chairman. 
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New Meeting-house in Maine 


GEORGE F. PRATT, MINISTER 


On Sunday, November 3, the new Uni- 
tarian meeting-house of Sanford, Me., 
was opened with a dedication service. 
Rey. Samuel B. Nobbs, New England Field 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, preached the dedicatory sermon. 

It was a glorious autumn day. Friends 
from Saco, Biddeford, and Kennebunk 
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its entrance, is very wisely located to face 
the southeast, so that protection is afforded 
from the cold winter winds from the north. 

The foundation and basement of the 
church are of solid cement, and the build- 
ing throughout is of very sturdy construc- 
tion. The outer walls are of gray stucco, 
supported by red brick corners. ‘The roof 
is covered with greenish-gray asphalt and 
crushed granite shingles. The windows 
have white sashes and green Colonial shut- 
ters. Thus a pleasing color scheme is at- 


>THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS AS ACHIEVED BY THE BUILDERS 


and even Boston came by train or trolley 


tained, with the whole exterior practically 


or motor-car and with visitors from the} fire-resisting. 


other churches in town taxed the seating 
capacity. The congregation 
about five hundred. A chorus choir of 
eighteen voices of excellent quality sang. 
The pastor conducted the service. Mr. 
Nobbs’s sermon was on “The Church of the 
Living God,’—with living in italics! It 
was powerful. In the evening the church 
was open and lighted for inspection and 
an organ recital given by Prof. Frank 
L,. Rankin, organist. The people were sur- 
prised and pleased with the beauty and 
adaptation of the meeting-house to its pur- 
poses. ‘The only criticism was that the 
chancel is not deep enough, but that is a 
fault that can be easily remedied. 

The meeting-house is admirably located 
not far from the centre of the town at 
the junction of two principal arteries of 
travel, Main and Lebanon Streets. 

Building operations were begun early in 
the summer of 1917. Mr. Joshua Clark of 
Kennebunk was secured as the contractor 
and builder, and Mr. Frank W. Clark as 
resident architect. The original design 
was drawn by Edwin J. Lewis, architect, 
of Boston. It is worthy of note, it has 
been possible to erect such a satisfactory 
structure despite the difficulties of getting 
labor and material in these war-times. The 
style of architecture is eighteenth-century 
Colonial, with some few modifications to 
suit the tastes of to-day. The building 
is so placed on the lot that from Main 
Street the eye takes in the length of the 
main part of the edifice, with the tower 
dominating the whole and so forming an 
attractive picture, which, with the broad 
lawn, and the trees and shrubs yet to be 
planted, will make one of the beauty spots 
of the town. From every point of view 
the house is picturesque. The tower, with 


The auditorium for church services ex- 


numbered| tends from the tower, with the chancel 


at the northeast end, adorned with a noble 
stained-glass memorial window. The side 
windows depart somewhat from the regu- 
lar Colonial style, but are decorated with 
various sacred emblems traced in leaded 
plain glass, and are beautiful in them- 
selves and well suited for memorials. 
They are curtained with a delicate shade 
of “golden glow” fabric. 

The organ stands at the right-hand side 
of the chancel, with ornamental pipes 
facing both chancel and auditorium. 

There is a pulpit and lectern in accord- 


‘ance with the old style, but the choir stalls 


are arranged in the modern fashion, facing 
the people. The comfortable high-backed 
pews are white, with mahogany-colored 
rails and crimson plush cushions, and the 
aisles are laid with heavy Wilton carpet- 
ing of a rich dark crimson. 

Colonial white ceiling and walls of fawn 
color, with woodwork of ivory white, yield 
an exquisite effect of delicacy and an ex- 
cellent background for every touch of 
deeper color, and altogether creates an 
agreeable sense of light and cheerful- 
ness. 

There is an elaborate arrangement for 
lighting by means of semi-indirect fixtures, 
copied from a special design made for the 
Concord State House. 

Heating for the auditorium is provided 
by radiators. There is a seating capacity 
for 240. 

At the back of the auditorium and open- 
ing into it, when desirable, by large. folding 
doors, is the parish hall, or Sunday-school 
room, finished in the same dainty tints. At 
the north end of the hall is the ladies’ 
parlor, raised two steps higher in order to 
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serve as a stage, and equipped with red 

plush portieres, and sliding door, an open 
fireplace, elegant furniture, and a dumb 
waiter connecting with the kitchen below. 
The hall is furnished with a piano and 
one hundred and fifty strong oak folding 
chairs, and the bookcases of the parish and 
Simday- school library. 

- In the tower is a room suitably fitted up 
for the Young Men’s Club. From the front 
vestibule a broad, easy, well-lighted flight 
of stairs leads to the basement, where 
on the left is situated the ladies’ cloak- 
room, and on the right the men’s. From 
the corridor one enters the large banquet- 
hall, attractive, well lighted, and adapted 
to social functions. Opening into the ban- 
quet-hall is the kitchen, with convenient 
equipment. 
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Notes from the Middle States 


In these solemn and tremendous days the 
churches in this district are standing fast. 
In Greater New York, services are held 
regularly, but in most other places all 


‘churches are closed till the influenza epi- 


demic has passed. ‘The societies in Lan- 
caster, Pa; Hackensack, Paterson, and Pas- 
saic, N.J.; Newburgh, Albany, and Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., are without pastors. Each has 
heard candidates, and more men will be 
heard as soon as conditions permit. Rev. 
H. J. Adlard, who left the church in Dun- 
kirk, is now settled in Ottawa, Canada. 
The faithful group at Hamilton, Canada, 
has been carrying on the work without a 
minister, as it has done for several years. 
Canada has not escaped the plague; the 
Hamilton church is closed for a few weeks. 
Rey. Wilton E. Cross of the Class of 1918, 
Meadville, has settled for a year in the 
important church at Syracuse. Rey. Clara 
C. Helvie of Wheeling, W. Va., sends 
the encouraging word that ten new mem- 
bers were recently added to the rolls, and 
that she has been active in Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan campaigns. At Meadville, 
Prof. Hutcheon of the faculty will fill the 
pulpit of the church, while its regular 
work will be carried on by a parish 
assistant. ; 

Following the recent terrible explosions 
at Morgan, N.J., many hundred refugees 
were brought to Elizabeth. The Unitarian 
people were active in rendering help; sev- 
eral of the ladies, among them Mrs. Evans, 
wife of the pastor, remained on duty all 
night at the armory. In Elizabeth the in- 
fluenza has been very severe and fatal. 
Rev. Kenneth E. Evans has been on duty 
many nights at the hospital, where he has 
been assisted by other men and women of 
the parish. Alterations on the interior of 
All Souls, New York, have been com- 
pleted. The removal of the organ and 
loft to the rear, thus uncovering the large 
window, and tinting the walls in a lighter 
color has quite transformed the audi- 
torium. Services were resumed October 
20, with a large audience. At Headquar-— 


ters the work has somewhat slackened for __ 
the time being, yet two hundred people 


have been in since September 4, and there 
has been a good sale of books and ene 
school material. 
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_ Gala Day a Success 


Unitarian Young People are alert and 
working together with enthusiasm 


_ Heralded as “the brightest day in the 
_ year,” Gala Day of the Boston Federation, 
Saturday, October 26, at the Church of the 
Disciples, left in its wake not only the mem- 
ory of many good times crammed into one 
afternoon and evening, but a crowd of five 
hundred people and the largest sum of 
money yet made for the Federation, with 
the exception of that received from the 
production of “The Fly-Away Princess,” 
when $190 was realized. Incomplete returns 
show a profit in excess of $150 with pos- 
sibility of a larger amount when the final 
accounting is made. 

In spite of the epidemic, which confined 
Gala Day advertising in the churches to 
one Sunday, war-time prices, which made 
contributions more of a hardship, and the 
conflicting calls of worthy war activities, 
the crowds at Gala Day testified to the 
popularity with which the slogan “an at- 
traction each hour from one until eleven” 
was greeted. Under normal conditions a 
much larger financial return would have 
been realized from the enterprise. 

Following the Gala Café, at one, served 
on the cafeteria plan by waitresses in the 
Gala Day colors of yellow and white, came 
the Madi Gras Costume March. This event, 
although delayed by press of circumstances, 
started an entertainment programme which 
held with commendable accuracy to the 
scheduled time. ‘The interest of the chil- 
dren in the Mardi Gras March testified 
to the fact that it was lack of advertising 
opportunity among Sunday-school chil- 
dren and not lack of interest by the chil- 
dren themselves that kept more from enter- 
ing in this feature. The march was lead 
by Miss Katherine Glidden as Mother 
Goose, and after a lively march prizes 
were presented. Gala clowns added to the 
fun of this event. 

At three a sleight-of-hand performer 
gave an entertainment of magic that kept 
the children interested for nearly an hour. 
After a spirited Dutch Dance by Miss 
Carita Galloway, the fairy play “The Three 
Bears,” under the direction of Mrs. J. 
Harry Hooper and Miss Gretchen Horst, 
was presented by children from the Wollas- 
ton Sunday-school. While sickness made 
an eleventh-hour change in the principal 
role necessary at the dress rehearsal, little 
Miriam Carr was faultless in the part and 
pleased all with her cunning ways. ‘The 
parts of Frances Redlon as the mother, and 
Doris Currier, Barbara Oldham, and Doris 
Ricker as the big, middle-sized, and little 
bears, were well taken. The play was writ- 
ten by Miss Mary F. Gill of Milton. 

At five an attractive programme of pro- 
fessional talent, under the direction of 
Henry Burkland, was presented, including 
Miss Sadie Campbell, Charlotte J. DeVolt, 
and Miss Carolyn Rice. 

At six the Gala Café was crowded, and 
the efficiency with which the crowds were 
handled was a credit to-Miss Packard and 
her organization. In the intervals between 
the attractions special Gala Day features 
were introduced. Chief among these was 
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Miss Helen Pepper and her candy commit- 
tee. Attired in gala costumes with high- 
pointed hats, the group added much to the 
color scheme. For those who wished to 
look into the future, Mrs. Bertha W. Sils- 
bee was ready to read their palms, if hers 
was crossed in silver for the benefit of the 
Federation. Voting for the Gala Belle 
was spirited, and later in the evening Miss 
Elizabeth McCormack was awarded a prize 
as the winner of the contest. Another in- 
teresting event was the Federation checker 
championship. 

At seven general dancing, on the “jitney” 
plan, started, and except when the attrac- 
tions in the lower hall drew the attention, 
the hall was well filled. Directly preceding 
the evening’s entertainment an auction of 
food remaining from the Gala Café re- 
sulted in lively bidding. 

At eight the young ladies of Barnard 
Y. P. R. U. presented a dance cycle, “For 
Freedom and Humanity,” illustrating the 
spirit of the Allies. Taking part were Miss 
May Reynolds (formerly of the Craig 
Players), Miss Agnes Weir, Miss Molly 
McCormack, Miss Eunice Cook, Miss 
Verona Crosby, Miss Carita Galloway, and 
Miss Ruth Clark. The beautiful costumes 
and skilful dancing made the production a 
marked success. 

One of the most gratifying results of 
Gala Day was the esprit de corps which 
seemed to be in evidence through the many 
committees that worked together for the 
success of Gala Day. ‘This spirit causes 
those in charge to look forward with much 
hope to a bigger Gala Day next year, 
when normal conditions return. 


Mrs. William C. Page 


Mrs. William C. Page, a beloved mem- 
ber of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York City, passed away at her home in 
New Rochelle, in the seventy-sixth year of 
her age, on Saturday, October 26. A long 
illness preceded her death, which was a 
happy release from weakness and pain. 

Mrs. Page’s life was spent under the in- 
fluerice and in the service of Unitarianism, 
and was itself a lovely exemplification of 
what is fine and noble in that faith. Hers 
was a clear and open mind. She looked 
upon the world with gladness, and upon 
her friends with true affection. She was 
quick in sympathy, ready and earnest in 
all things helpful. She accepted bless- 
ings with humility, and met sorrow with 
courage and unfailing cheer. She was 
“lovely and pleasant” in her ways of life; 
and in her death, serene. The Church 
of the Messiah is proud to make this rec- 
ord of one whom it knew and cherished 
through many years as a “good aud faith- 
ful servant.” J. H. H. 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vIOLATION to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 
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Municipal and Corporation 


BONDS 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A concise treatise of bonds and the bond business 
in handy pocket volume. 


Describes all types of bonds with authentic informa- 
tion regarding financing entailed by war conditions 
including Liberty Loans (First to Fourth, inclusive) | 

Bound in red flexible leather this little book is a 
useful and attractive Holiday gift. At Bookstores 
or from the Publishers postpaid on receipt of 


Price, 85 Cents Each 


Che Financial Publishing Company 


Controlling the publications of Montgomery 
Rollins. Headquarters in America for all 
books upon finance. 


17 JOY ST., Dept. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 


We Recommend 


New Endland 


Capital Stocks 


Lowell Bleachery 8G 
Merrimac Chemical 10% 
Sullivan Machinery 10% 
Union Twist Drill 


Organized 
1833 
1853 
1850 
1905 


($74 in cash and 25% in stock in 1917) 


Preferred Stocks 


Plymouth Rubber 7% 1894 
Textile Finishing Mchy. 7% 1902 
Old Colony Woolen 7% ($10 par) 1916 
Emerson Shoe 7% Ist 1879 


Special circulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


A A 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
rank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston”’ 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 


Happiness 


True happiness (if understood) 
Consists alone in doing good. 
—Thompson. 
Sunday 


For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.—Romans 
Vit. 14. 

Three things are the essentials in the 
happiness of human life,—something to do, 
something to love, something to hope for. 
—Minot J. Savage. 


Monday 
Hold fast that which is good.—r Thess. 
Uv. 2I. 


Happiness is a wayside flower, free to 
all who pluck it, not a rare orchid to be 
purchased only by the rich. ‘There is a 
bit of joy in every fleecy, floating cloud, 
every golden sunset tint in each day’s 
evening sky. There is music in the free 
winds of heaven if hearts are atune to 
catch the harmony.—M. G. Woodhull. 


Tuesday 
Such as I have, give I thee.—Acts iii. 6. 


HAPPINESS 


Would you find the way 
To be happy to-day? 


Hold sunshine in your heart; 
Let every word be kind; 
If troubled, never mind, 

But bravely do your part. 


Then make another happy: 
If you do, 
Ah, dear, believe me, 
You'll be happy, too. 
—Oliver Penmark. 


Wednesday 
Behold, we count them happy which en- 
dure.——James v. II. 


It is only a poor sort of happiness that 
could ever come by caring very much 
about our own pleasures.. We can only 
have the highest happiness, such as goes 
along with being a great man, by having 
wide thoughts and much feeling for the 
rest of the world as well as ourselves; and 
this sort of happiness often brings so 
much pain with it that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we would 
choose before everything else, because our 
souls see it is good.—George Eliot. 


Thursday 
Singing and making melody 
heart to the Lord—Hph. v. 109. 


Rosin SINGING IN THE RAIN 


Dear the Bluebird’s dewy warble, pass- 
ing dear the evening strain 
Of the Hermit and the Veery; but within 
my heart hath lain 
Deeper still the voice of Robin, 
Robin singing in the rain, 


in your 


Glad the whistle of the Redwing, joy is 
always in its train; 
Bobolink’s ecstatic music plucks the very 
thorn of pain; 
But I love my mellow-hearted 
Robin, singing in the rain. 
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Oh, my Robin, mellow-hearted, not a 
ripened note in vain. 
I will tune my pipe to yours, dear, slen- 
der though its one refrain; 
Happiness is born of singing, 
Just of singing in the rain. 
—Ella Gilbert Ives.* 


Friday 


We have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.— 
PEC Of aa t. 


Not even freedom in itself brings hap- 
piness. Happiness lies in breadth of heart; 
and breadth of heart is that inward free- 
dom which has the power to understand, 
feel with, and, if need be, help others. 
In breadth of heart are founded justice, 
love, sacrifice; without it there would be 
no special meaning to any of our efforts.— 
John Galsworthy. 


Saturday 


If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.—John xiii. 17. 


Happiness comes not from the power of 
possession, but from the power of appre- 
ciation. Above most other things it is 
wise to cultivate the powers of apprecia- 
tion. The greater the number of stops in 
an organ, the greater its possibilities as an 
instrument of music—H. W. Sylvester. 


Week-day Services in King’s Chapel 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel have 
begun for the seventh season. The hour 
is twelve o’clock. The opening service on 
All Saints’ Day was at 11.30, with music 
by the choir, and sermon by Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, associate minister of 
King’s Chapel. The list of speakers for 
the month consists chiefly of well-known 
ministers of various denominations in 
Boston and vicinity. On Tuesday, No- 
vember 12, Dean Charles R. Brown of the 
Yale School. of Religion will be the 
speaker, and on Tuesday, November 26, 
Prof. Albert Parker Fitch of Amherst 
College. As in previous years, the ser- 
vice on Saturday will be musical, in 
charge of Mr. Malcolm Lang, organist of 
King’s Chapel. ‘The service on Wednes- 
days will be fifteen minutes longer than 
on other days, closing at 12.45, with music 
by the choir, and address by one of the 
ministers of the Chapel. 

Speakers for the month are as fol- 
lows :— 

November 1, 11.30 A.M. (All Saints’ 
Day), Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; November 2, musical service, Mr. 
Lang, organist. 

November 4, Rev. Raymond Calkins, 
D.D., Shepard Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge; November 5, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D., Arlington Street 
Church, Boston; November 6, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, King’s Chapel; November 7, 
Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., First 
Church in Boston; November 8, Rev. W. 
FE. Vandermark, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston; November 9, musical ser- 
vice, Mr. Lang, organist. 

November 11, Rev. Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany, Church of the Disciples, Boston; 
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November 12, Dean Charles R. Brown, 
D.D., Yale School of Religion; November 


13, Rey.. H; N.. Brown,< D!D;. kanes 
Chapel; November 14, Rev. Willis 
H. Butler, Old South Church, Bos- 
ton; November 15, Dean Lee S. McCol- 


lester, D.D. Tufts College Divinity 
School; November 16, musical service, 
Mr. Lang, organist. 

~ November 18, Rev. Austen K. De Blois, 
D.D., First Baptist Church, Boston; No- 
vember 19, President George E. Horr, 
D.D., Newton ‘Theological Institution; 


November 20, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
King’s Chapel; November 21, Rev. 
Charles Conklin, D.D., Universalist 


Church, Brookline; November 22, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, South Congregational 
Church, Boston; November 23, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


November 25, Rev. James A. Fairley, 


First Parish, Jamaica Plain; Novem- 
ber 26, Prof. Albert Parker Fitch, 
D.D., Amherst College; November 27, 


Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; No- 
vember 28, 11 a.M. (Thanksgiving Day), 
Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., First 
Church in Boston; November 29, Rev. 
James Huxtable, Hawes Unitarian Church, 
South Boston; November 30, musical ser- 
vice, Mr. Lang, organist. 


For the Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Previously acknowledged..........eeeececes $310.00 
Rev. Francis “ee TM ate 20.00 
Mrs. Minot B. 5.00 
Mrs. Lydia F. 100.00 
Miss Mary C. Gray 10,00 
John E,. Thayer 100.00 
Miss Evelyn G. 10.00 
Miss Eleanor B. 


Mrs. Daniel 
Joseph S. i 
Walter P. 
WWiwetse uc 
Arthur W. 


Mrs. Edward e. ne 
Mine ence 


$910 
CuartEs B. WIccIN, 
Treasurer. 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Channing Conference, which will 
meet at Taunton, Mass., has been post- 
poned to Wednesday, November 13. A. 
H. Winn, Secretary. 


The annual luncheon and sale of the 
Alliance Branch of the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass., usually held in November 
will be held this year on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 3. Luncheon, 12 to 2 P.M. 


The postponed session of the South 
Middlesex Conference will be held in the 
Third Congregational Church (Unitarian), 
Cambridge, Mass., Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 


ledge, minister, Wednesday, November 20, 


morning and afternoon. 


j 
: 
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Meetings and Conferences 


The first regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Monday Club will be held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, No- 
vember II, at 11 A.M. Rev. Henry Winn 
Pinkham of Winthrop will preside. Rev. 
E. J. Helms of the Morgan Memorial and 
Church of All Nations will speak on the 
work of an institutional church. The meet- 
ing is open to the public. B. R. Bulkeley, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


The Boston Association of Ministers will 
meet with Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., in 
the chapel of the First Church in Boston, 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets, Monday, November 11, at 3.30 P.M. 
Open council at 4 p.m. Speaker, Rev. Al- 
fred R. Hussey of Lowell; subject, “A 
Blazed ‘Trail.’ Please notify the host, 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., 347 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, by Saturday. 
Abbot Peterson, Scribe. 


The Essex Conference will meet at the 
Unitarian church in Peabody, Mass., on 
Thursday, November 14, at 10.30 A.M. 
Among the addresses will be one by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., in the 
morning, and one by Rev. John D. Reid in 
the afternoon. With a box luncheon, 
coffee will be served by the ladies of the 
Peabody church. A collection will be 
taken for the Pension Society. Annual 
meeting and election of officers. Edward 
D. Johnson, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


A Variety of Interests 


Evizasetu, N.J——AIl Souls Church, Rev. 
K. E. Evans: In New Jersey as elsewhere 
“gasless Sundays” have been followed by 
“churchless”’—indeed by “churchless week- 
days” till the influenza abates. Fortunately 
All Souls was prepared. Five hours ere 
the ban became effective, October 9, a fair 
number sat down to the annual supper and 
then after reports’ re-elected S. T. Jones 
president of the society. Also pocket fold- 
ers were distributed, containing the pro- 
grammes of all the church organizations. 
These include the Men’s Club, at whose 
monthly gatherings war surgery, civilian 
relief abroad, government ownership of 
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railroads, etc., will be discussed; The Alli- 
ance, whose speakers will deal largely with 
problems of patriotic education; and the 
Tuesday Night Club, whose fall course re- 
calls memories of the late Mr. Malthus. 
In other words, “How are we all going to 
live?” is the general topic, under which it 
will listen to papers and talks on the 
world’s food and fuel supply, and the aid 
which science and the missionaries may 
render in supporting its increasing popula- 
tion. Of course all these programmes are 
temporarily suspended, though The Alli- 
ance has already met once and listened to 
greetings from Rey. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. The Sunday-school this fall is 
“ander military control,” its beloved super- 
intendent, J. P. Mallett, being now a major 
in the Gas Equipment Division. The Red 
Cross Auxiliary has met weekly during the 
summer (all-day sessions), while the pastor 
tilled the soil. 


Laymen Who Serve 


Eucent, Oré.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Andrew Fish: ‘The church reopened 
September 29. The new year begins with 
further depletions on account of war con- 
ditions. The president of the board of 
trustees, Mr. C. A. Brown, and his good 
wife, have gone into the woods to render 
service in connection with the production 
of spruce for Uncle Sam’s airships. Mr. 
Roy Andrews, secretary of the board, is at 
the Officers’ Training Camp, Camp Taylor, 
Louisville, Ky. Their places on the board 
are taken by Miss Olive Allgire and Mrs. 
A. N. French. The new chairman is Dr. H. 
D. Sheldon. Dr. Sheldon is dean of the 
Education School at the University of Ore- 
gon. Mrs. French has been appointed sec- 
retary. A devoted member of the congre- 
gation, Dr. Joseph Schafer, is doing dis- 
tinguished war service. He is vice-chair- 
man, and at present acting chairman, of the 
National Board for Historical Service, and 
will be in Washington, D.C., for some time. 
To prevent the spread of influenza, no 
church gatherings may be held for the time 
being; but as soon as possible, attempts 
will be made to get in helpful contact with 
the boys of the Student Army Training 
Camp of the University. A reception 
planned by The Alliance has been post- 
poned. The pastor is offering a course on 
“The Modern View of the Bible” for Sun- 
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day mornings. Owing to ‘shortage of men, 
two young ladies, Miss Grace Knopp and 
Miss Martha Andrews, have been appointed 
ushers for the Sunday services. 


Many Interesting Events 


Humeotpt, 1A—Unity Church, Rev. Cora 
V. Lambert: Unity Church has called a 
woman as its minister for the present year. 
Mrs. Cora VanVelsor Lambert spent her 
girlhood in Humboldt and is a daughter of 
Unity Church. For a number of years she 
lived in Chicago, where she has been closely 
identified with social movements. Her hus- 
band, James K. Lambert, is in Y. M. C. A. 
work overseas. The church year has 
opened with promise. Mrs. Lambert’s trib- 
ute to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, with whom she 
enjoyed an extended personal acquaintance, 
was notable. Rey. Marion Murdoch of 
Boston, a former pastor, returned to Hum- 
boldt for a visit with her mother and sis- 
ter, the former having passed her ninety- 
eighth birthday. Mrs. Murdoch preached 
September 15. Appropriate memorial ser- 
vices were held September 15 in the church 
for Rev. Stephen H. Taft, founder of the 
church and also of Humboldt and Hum- 
boldt College, who died from the effects of 
a fall at his home at Sawtelle, Cal., on 
April 22. Mr. Taft would have been ninety- 
three years of age September 14. He re- 
tained his mental and physical vigor to the 
last. Five years ago he came back to Hum- 
boldt for the semi-centennial celebration of 
the founding of the town, and preached a 
sermon in Unity Church on his eighty- 
eighth birthday. The annual harvest sale 
and supper took place September 26. Unity 
Circle continues its activities as the right 
arm upon which the church always leans 
for support. The work of Unity Club, as 
also that of the Young People’s Social 
Union, is resuming. The church has a most 
hopeful outlook for the coming year. 


Personal 


Rev. Ludwell Howard Denny, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., is in charge of a hospital for in- 
fluenza cases, opened in the parish house - 
of the church. The parish house has been 
given by the church people, who also pro- 
vide the workers. The Red Cross fur- 
nishes the supplies. 


UPHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 


$75,000. 


The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 


Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 
members. ‘The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses RoBERTSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, MassacHusETTs 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Witurams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon StrEET, Boston, MassacuusETrTs 


A SPIRITUAL ADVENTURE IN TIME OF WAR 
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“What's all that noise over at the minis- 
ter’s house?” “Oh, he’s memorizing his 
sermon; he always has to practise what he 
preaches.”—Judge. 


Mistress: “Watching the leaves fall, 
Thomas? Rather a sad sight, ,isn’t it?” 
Thomas: “Turr’ble, mum, ‘turr’ble; ev'ry 
blame one of them to be swep’ up an’ 
burnt.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


“Don’t you miss him very much, now 
that he is at the front?” “Oh, no; at break- 
fast I just stand a newspaper up in front 
of a plate, and half the time I forget he 
isn’t there!”—The Bystander. 


“Yes, gentlemen,” said the geologist, “the 
ground we walk on was once under water.” 
“Well,” replied the patriotic young man of 
the party, “it simply goes to show that you 
can’t hold this country down.” 


“Two years are required to produce a 
full-grown oyster.” “I don’t think Id like 
the business,” declared the old cattleman. 
“Why not?” “Why, you could raise a 
steer in that time.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Tommy (just off train, with considerable |. 


“Cabby, how much is it for me 
Cabby: “Two shillings, 
sir.” Tommy: “How much for my lug- 
gage?” Cabby: “Free, sir.” Tommy: 
“Take the luggage.’—Boston Transcript. 


“Have you no potted geraniums?” “No. 
We have some very nice chrysanthemums. 
I’m sure these chrysanthemums would 
please.” “You don’t understand. The 
geraniums are what I was supposed to 
take care of while my wife was away.”— 
Pittsburgh Sun. 


“T’m surprised that you welcome me so 
warmly,” said the seedy visitor. “Why?” 
asked the editor. “I must admit that I have 
a poem to show you.” “I inferred as much, 
and that’s why I welcomed you warmly. 
It might have been a plan to settle the 
war.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


luggage) : 
to Latchford?” 


A famous jockey was taken suddenly ill, 
and the trainer advised him to visit a doc- 
tor in the town. In the evening the jockey 
returned. “Hello, Benny! Have you been 
to the doctor?” “Yes.” “Well, didn’t he 
_ do you any good?” “TI didn’t go in. When 
I got to his house there was a brass plate 
on his door—‘Doctor Kurem. ‘Ten to One,’ 
—and I wasn’t going to take a long shot 
like that!”—London Answers. 


A certain college teacher reproved his 
students for coming late to class. “This 
is a class in English composition,’ he re- 
marked with sarcasm, “not an afternoon 
tea.” At the next meeting one girl was 
twenty minutes late. The professor waited 
until she had taken her seat. Then he re- 
marked bitingly, “How will you have your 
tea, Miss Brown?” “Without the lemon, 
please,’ Miss Brown answered gently. 


Negro troops from Louisiana have a lin- 
guistic advantage over other American sol- 
diers, says Stars and Stripes. Many of 
them, through living in sections where 
French still is spoken, are more or less 
familiar with the language of this land 
when they get here. But they have their 
difficulties nevertheless. “It’s dis:way,” ex- 
plained one. “Ah talk French puhfectly, 
but not de kind dey talk in dis country. 
You see, Ah learned French from mah 
fathah—de pure, classical, ole New Or- 
leans French—and dey don’t speak dat kind 
ovah heah.” 


e : 
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SS ASH BARREL 
Saas 5 TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. . Look for our trade marks. 
Waits vor CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FoR ITS woRK:— 


(1), Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P, Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 4 


SPEND THE WINTER 


Out-of-doors in Florida. Special rates by 
month or season. No tuberculosis accepted. 
Address Hopk Grove Camp, Box 72, Olney- 
ville, Providence, R.I., until November 15. 


VOLUNTEER LEADERS 


Needed at Barnard Memorial for boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Rare opportunity to help, under trained leadership, in the 
development of all sides of the life of children. Apply to 
Rev. J. F. Krotrirer (for boys), Mrs. Emiry H. Coox 
(for girls), 10 Warrenton Street, Boston. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


INSTITUTE FOR LEADERS OF YOUTH 
BARNARD MEMORIAL 


Tuesdays at 7 P.M., beginning October 29. Courses by 
Rev. Florence Buck and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. Watch 
for announcements. Open to all. For details address 
Mrs. Emity H. Cook, Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Important _ oi 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- __ 
ever possible. 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


HEART AND VOICE 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Spey eyconre we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and speci 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
? Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the so and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade Pe pa 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more servicea 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Northampton, Mass. 

“¢Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our eta my workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. © book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 


San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the ‘Friends’ Intelligencer,” phn eg 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day echoals and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.’ 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hil]. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, November ro. Subject, “Pillars of the 
World.” Morning service at rr. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr, 
Brown will preach, At the Wednesday noon service, Dr. 


Brown willspeak. Service daily at noon. Open daily 9 Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. — : 
to 12. “After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and com 4 
it with other books, I found it more co: and far su- 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at rz aM. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 Am. Kindergarten 
and Primary classes atir AM. Disciples Guild at 9.45 
A.M. Social Service class at 10.15 A.M. Rev. W. Harris 
Crook will give the first of a series of talks on the topics, 
*“Towards Industrial Democracy,” “Conditions Before the 
War in Great Britain.’ Church services at 1 A.M. 
Preaching by the minister, Subject, ‘Faith and Fatal- 
ism.” All seats are free and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill, Ipswich Street 
car to Jersey Street. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


As the Home is the basis of civilization, and the State the 
defence of the Home, so is the Church the inspiration of 
both State and Home. Come, let us join in prayer and 
psalm and spiritual aspiration! 


perior. I know of no compilation of ious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
ed, and strong in their hoped simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 
New Orleans, La. j 
“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the t, 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. La 
Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 5 
Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 7 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 ; 


cents, carriage prepaid. ~ 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. > 


